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A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Devorep To FIELD AND AQuatic Sports, Practica Nat- 
uRAL History, Fish CuLTuRE, THE PROTECTION OF 
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in MEN AND WoMEN or A HEALTHY INTEREST IN OUuT- 
poor RECREATION AND STupy. 





Tuis is the original vignette and prospectus as printed 
(nu the editorial page of the first number of Forest AND 
STREAM in 1873. That was twenty-seven years ago; but 
there are readers to-day who were readers then, and 
for them in particular is the familiar design reproduced as 
a reminder of the old days. 

Vast and far-reaching changes have come in the in- 
terests which the paper then took for its own; and we are 
quite given, after the manner of the world, to extol the 
things that wete and to lament the altered conditions and 
ways of the present. But while we may with reason 
regret the improvidence and wantonness which have 
squandered our resources of game and fish and narrowed 
our opportunities for the enjoyment of those recteations 
we like best, there is on the other hand abundant reason 
for gratification over the development of field sports and 
the popular appreciation of the true place which rational 
recreation has in a well-ordered life. : 

There was dug up in Sweden the other day a sleigh 
made from the bones of a horse. Thousands of years 
ago then, if we accept the opinion of the scientists as to 
the age of the vehicle, there lived a horse which was made 
to go all its life, and then compelled to keep on going 
after death. There are human beings who stick to busi- 
ness all their lives without let-up, and apparently would be 
happy if they could look forward to another chance at 
hard work after death. There are others who believe in 
a vacation and take it. They get something out of life as 
they go along, and count not lost the days or weeks of 
their outings. 

Compare 1873 with 1900, and note the astounding 
growth of the “interest” and participation. The Satur- 
day half-holiday is one institution which marks the change. 
The vacation idea and the popularization of field 
sports and woods life are a development of the last 
quarter-century, and have progressed with such strides 
and bounds that to-day they give promise of becoming 
well nigh universal. The outing custom is one of the 
social phenomena of the age. That bit of homely humor 
printed in our first number, of. the shoemaker and his 
boy, in the revised version of to-day, tells the story. The 
cobbler of 1873 stuck to his last; the cobbler of 1900 does 
not stick so closely as to let the other fellows get all the 
fish. 4 

From that first issue the Forest ANp STREAM has had 
its share in awakening the sentiment and promoting the 
common sense which stand for “a healthy interest in out- 
door recreation and study.” In this work it is engaged 
to-day, and in this it recognizes the largest field of its 
atefuness in the future. To. encourage outdoor ite t 
send men and women’ off on excursions into the deptlis of 
tne wie th’ tae ‘ashi ‘of GR mpiibin, cu eae the 
brook, and to the silent pool—this shall be the purpose and 
the accomplishing of the years that are to come as of the 
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THE LACEY LAW AND STATE LAWS. 


A Kansas correspondent writes as follows in comment 
on what we said the other day of the application of the 
Lacey law to the transportation of live game: 

iI note your editorial in regard to the Lacey law. Of course 
any one can ship game for propagating purposes if there is no 
local State law prohibiting it; but Kansas, es well as other States, 
has laws prohibiting the sale or shipment of game from the State, 
and these laws, like the Lacey law, do not discriminate for or 
against live game. Many sportsmen would allow game to be 
shipped from their section to restock districts where it is scarce. 
Others would claim that the law was against it and ask for its 
enforcement, and of course it would have to be enforced unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture had made arrangement with the 
State or Territorial officers to secure game for distribution in other 
localities. It may not have been the intention of the framers of 
the Lacey law to stop the shipping of game for propagating pur- 
poses, yet it gives the States authority to do so if they desire. I 
have no doubt that the Secretary can make all arrangements with 
the States and Territories at the proper time. Previous to this 
time I have had game shipped in to me from without the State 
and held it for time and shipped it beyond the limits of the State, 
and was protected under the interstate commerce law; but since 
the Lacey bill became a law all game shipped into the State be- 
comes subject to the law of the State. My object is to get the 
permission of the Secretary of Agriculture to continue to trap 
and ship game birds under his direction, but as there is no appro- 
priation, let the parties who receive the game pay the expense of 
same. By this way restocking could continue in a small way until 
an appropriation was made by Congress.” 


This shows a misconception of the operation of the 
Lacey law, which, as it may be general, may well enough 
be corrected, though in making the correction we repeat 
some points which have been given before. 

1. The Lacey law does not prohibit the exportation of 
game from any §tate where there is not already a State 
law to that effect. Congress would have no constitutional 
authority to enact a law of that nature. The State only 
has the right as a part of its police power to control 
the export and import of game: 

2. The Lacey law does not give the States authority to 
stop the shipping of game for propagative purposes. The 
States already possessed that authority. They have no 
more and no less authority now than before the Lacey 
law was enacted. 

3. Game shipped into the State was as much a subject 
of the law of the State prior to the enactment: of the 
Lacey law as it is to-day. The Lacey law introduces no 
new principle; it is merely the statement in the form of 
a statute of a principle which has already been well 
established and recognized by the higher courts, notably in 
the Phelps-Racey decision in New York and the Magner 
decision in Illinois and the Stevens decision in Maryland. 

4. The Secretary of Agriculture cannot “make arrange- 
ment with the State or Territorial officers to secure game 
for distribution in other localities” in any State or Terri- 
tory where a local law forbids such export. State and 
Territory officers are only executives of the laws. The 
Legislature makes the laws; the officers enforce them. 
They cannot “arrange” for violation of the laws. 

If such were the intent and effect of the Lacey law it 
would weaken the State contrel of its game, whereas the 
purpose of the law is the direct opposite, namely, to 
strengthen the State’s control. This purpose is to be 
accomplished by declaring unlawful the transportation, as 
an article of interstate commerce, of game shipped in vio- 
lation of a State law. And far from authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to arrange for export in violation of 
State laws, the Lacey law distinctly provides: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to adopt such 
measures as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act and to purchase such game birds and other wild-birds as may 
be required therefor, subject, however, to the laws of the various 
States and Territories. 

That certainly is a most extraordinary notion, that Con- 
gress could enact a law which would authorize Govern- 
ment officials to arrange with State officials for the setting 
aside of State laws. A pretty mess indeed that. would 
bring us to. 

5.’ One cannot go far astray in his understanding of this 
epiag: if these basic principles are borne in mind: 

a. The game is the property of the State. 

b:- The State alone has/authority to control its game. 

"As a part of its contro] the State alone may regulate the 
export or import of game. 

The otily jurisdiction Congress has over game is that it 
acqtiires when the game, by reason of having passed be- 
yond the limits of the, State and become an article of 
interstate commerce, is no longer within the control of the 


6. All the laws of all the States, relative to the trans- 
portation of game dead or alive, which were in force prior 
to the enactment of the Lacey law, are now and will con- 
tinue to be in force until modified by the respective ‘State 
legislatures, the only lawmakers, having authority in the 
premises. 








THREE SPECIMENS. 


THERE appears to have been discovered, in the Royal 
Zoological Museum at Florence, the third of the only three 
specimens ever taken of a bird which has long been ex- 
tinct. The history of these specimens and the little that 
is known about the species.to which they belong is very 
interesting, and is worth the telling at this time, when 
civilization is crushing out nature and natural things so 
rapidly. 

The bird is a little emu, once found on Kangaroo 
Island, off the south coast of Australia. It was first seen 
in the year 1803, when a French scientific expedition un- 
der Baudin explored Kangaroo Island, which they called 
Isle Decrés. The story of the island, written by the 
naturalist Peron, tells us that this land was without 
human inhabitants, but that it was occupied by great num- 
bers of kangaroos and emus, which at evening came down 
to the shores to quench their thirst with salt water, since 
fresh water was hardly to be had on the {sland. 

During the stay of the expedition at this island three 
of these emus were caught alive, taken on board ship, and 
at length reached Paris in safety about 1804-05. One of 
them was deposited in the Jardin des Plantes, and two 
were sent to the residence of the Empress Josephine. 

At the time that these emus were discovered on 
Kangaroo Island it was not supposed that they were 
different from the bird of New Holland, which is so 
common and so well known. This was found out very 
much later; too late, indeed, to secure any more speci- 
mens. For when South Australia was colonized a settler 
took possession of Kangaroo Island, and naturally enough 
regarding the kangaroos and the emus as nuisances he 
exterminated them; and so when naturalists sought for 
new specimens of the little emu, none were to be had. 
For many years only two specimens were known to be pre- 
served. The discovery in Florence adds a third, and these 
three are unique. 

SSS aareceenpleeaseeeacene 
SNAP SHOTS. 


That letter from Dr. Kalbfus, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Game Commissioners, merits sympa- 
thetic attention. Pennsylvania has a Game Commission 
of seven members, and intrusts to them important inter- 
ests, but expects them to serve without salary, pay their 
own expenses, and find their reward in the consciousness 
of public service well done. This may have passed in the 
days of beginnings, but in these times a game commis- 
sioner who does all that is expected of him and does it 
as it should be done earns something more substantial 
than the liberty of paying for the privilege. Dr. Kalbfus 
and his associates are entitled to respect and gratitude for 
serving their fellow citizens in this capacity. At the next 
session of the Legislature we may reasonably look for 
an appropriation for the work of game protection. Mean- 
while local sportsmen, whether as individuals or clubs, 


must take the initiative and constitute themselves agents 
for the enforcement of the law. 





Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Biological Survey, has pre- 
pared as Bulletin No. 12 of the Survey publications a 
»report on legislation for the protection of birds other 
than game birds. It presents a summary of the legisla- 
tion in force in the several States for insectivorous and 
other useful birds, which constitute, as Dr. Palmer points 
out, 80 per cent. of all the birds of North America, whefe- 
as go per cent. of the legislation for the Protection of 
birds has been enacted for the benefit of game birds. One 


interesting subject discussed in the paper is the classifica-" 


tion which has, been adopted as birds of game; and this 
portion of the report we print in full elsewhere. 





To Judge O. N. Denny, who died at Seaside, Ore gon 
on Sunday of this week. the sportsmen of this country ar 
indebted for the introduction of the Mongolian pheasant 
into America. It was while he was Consul-General, at 
Shanghai, under President Arthur’s administration, that’ he 
sent to Orégon the parent lot of pheasants from which 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 





Charts of Savage Navigators. 


Turrp and most wonderful of the three things which 
the wise proverb maker of antiquity declared to be too 
wonderful for him stands the way of a ship in the midst 
of the sea. In our time mathematics and navigation 
have made the mystery as simple as one could wish. 
There is no secret at all about the way courses are laid 
from port tq port, whether in vessels propelled by steam 
or in the slower and more picturesque “wind jammers.” 
Yet despite this general acquaintance with the principles 
of navigation, not even the most abstrusely learned naval 
officers can venture to explain how it is that a race of 
savage seafarers in the very~ heart of the equatorial 
Pacific find their way over enormous stretches of barren 
sea from island to island without compass or even the 
simplest form of instrument for determining position. 

hat such is the case is true. For a long time it was 
disbelieved, and with reason, for it is indeed incredible. 
At odd intervals some vagrant copra trader would re- 
turn from a cruise among the Line Islands and exhibit 
among his curiosities in Sydney or San Francisco what 
he called a native chart. It was never anything but a 
network of dry twigs interlaced apparently at random 
and tied together at every point of intersection. Here 
and there upon this framework were tied either shells 
or sharks’ teeth or the scarlet jequirity seeds with the 
bright black eyes. Each such network was generally 
about a yard square. As the copra traders could offer 
no explanation of the way in which these charts were 
used for navigation, as it seemed utterly unreasonable* 
that such a device could be of any use at all, and finally, 
as traders in the South Sea Islands were not supposed 
to hesitate at flirting with the truth, these stories were 
for the most part promtly disbelieved. It is only nat- 
ura! that incredulity should attend the relation of such 
an incomprehensible device in navigation. Yet it is 
true in every particular, although the more carefully it 
is examined and investigated the less it is found capable 
of explanation. These stick charts enable savage sailors 
to find their way from island to island. Without them 
they will not go to sea. 

It is fully appreciated that this is taxing the confidence 
of the reader who knows the least about navigation. It 
is a great deal to ask one to believe that by means of a 
bundle of sticks tied with shells and bright beans a race 
of ignorant savages can make unerring landfalls over 
complicated courses of hundreds of miles, and do this 
without the use of compass or other instrument of pre- 
cision, and without any knowledge of the stars. That it 
is literally true I can vouch on the score of personal 
witness of the employement of these charts, of the 
unanimous statement of the islanders who have employed 
them from time immemorial, and lastly, from the state- 
ments of many naval officers of the British and German 
services who have seen the use of the charts and who 
have vainly endeavored to find some reasonable explana- 
tion for a series of remarkable facts which they have 
convinced themselves is beyond all dispute. The na- 
tive makers and users of these stick charts make no 
secret about them or the method of their employment. 
It is only that no white navigator has ever been able 
to make head or tail out of the explanation so freely 
offered. 

The islands in which these charts are in use form the 
Marshall group, in two chains known respectively as 
the Radak and the Ralak. They lie just north of the 
equator, and with the Gilberts, the Carolines, the La- 
drones, the Palaos and many scattered islets form the 
grand division of the Pacific to which has been applied 
the name Micronesia. They lie directly in the strong 
westerly set of the equatorial current, which, however, 
is deflected by the numerous atolls and reefs into local 
streams, which may run north or south, or even estab- 
lish a reflex flow toward the east again. These are local 
conditions which it is difficult to keep track of and which 
add to the difficulties of navigation, even for those who 
enjoy all the advantages of scientific methods and ap- 
pliances. Furthermore, lying as they do in the equa- 
torial doldrums, the Marshall Islands have neither the 
steady southeast trade which is found to the south nor 
the northeast trade which rules to the north of them. 
There is no characteristic wind, calms are frequent, and 
the winds may blow from any point of the compass. 
The navigation of these Micronesians, therefore, must 
be founded on an entirely different basis from that of the 
Polynesians in the two trade wind regions who have 
made themselves such reputations as adventurous navi- 
gators. 

Such in brief summation is the statement of the con- 
dition under which these island savages have developed 
a system of navigation. Now pass to a closer exam- 
ination of the aid to navigation which unaided they 
have developed for their needs. 

It has already been stated that they have no compasses. 
It should be said that it would be utterly impossible for 
the compass ever to develop with them, for the simple 
reason that their islets are utterly devoid of metals in 
nature, and certainly the phenomena of magnetism could 
mever arise upon their attention. Even the sun is 
scarcely available for the determination of direction, for 
it is sometimes north of them, sometimes as far to the 
south, and between its two extremes it opens a wide 
angle which would puzzle such simple observers. Why 
the more conspicuous fixed stars have not sufficiently 
attracted the attention of these savages to serve as aids 
in sailing and to receive names is a matter not so easily 
explained. Still such is the case. Their charts have no 
connection whatever with the stars for the determination 
of position or the laying of a course. - 

These Marshall Island charts are made of twigs tied 
in complicated angular patterns. The twigs are taken 

from the shoots of the native trees, peeled of the bark 
and carefully dried. Then they are rubbed down on 
coral slabs until they are of at least approximately even 
diameter throughout. If there are any twists or angles 
in the twigs these are removed by steaming and bend- 


ing, after which the twigs are baked in hot sand. They 
ate finally finished off smooth with sharks’ teeth and 
the skin of the same fish, which is frequent in those seas. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


These sticks are seldom found larger than a common 
lead pencil and just as seldom smaller than one of the 
familiar slate pencils. Where there is use for a finer 
line recourse is had to the midrib of the cocoanut leaflet, 
which is very cemgpn, Teg even when at its dryest is so. 
tough as scarcely to be broken. Out of these materials 
the chart maker builds up his chart according to rules 
of procedure based on his own knowledge, and which, 
while perfectly willing to expound, and not making any 
secret of, he finds it impossible to explain in such a 
manner as to carry understanding to persons of the su- 
perior races. Large sticks and small ones are tied to- 
gether with cocoanut fiber at every conceivable angle, 
and cocoanut midribs are entwined in additioinal con- 
fusion. Certain of these corners are decorated with a 
shell of one kind or another, certain other intersections 
have several shells, others have jequirity seeds, yet others 
are left undecorated. Similarly, on the portions of the 
sticks between intersections there are similar decora- 
tions. And these things are not mere ornament; they 
cafry essential information to the navigator who de- 
pends on them to. find his way over the sea. — 

It should be said- that these lines of the stick charts 
are not disposed at regular intervals nor at right angles. 
They have, therefore, no connection with parallels and 
meridians, for the makers are entirely ignorant of math- 
ematical geography. It is quite impossible to institute 
any comparison between the native charts and those 
produced by naval surveys, for the reason that the various 
islands are not included by marks on these stick systems. 
One native navigator, when questioned as to the rea- 
son for this lack and when a real chart was placed before 
him for examination expressed himself with much 
scorn of his civilized rival. Any man, he said, could 
tell an island when he saw it, but the true need of a chart 
was to find the corners in the sea which did not show 
boldly in the sight; for if you only, could find the right 
corner in the sea it was easy enough to sail along the 
proper stick to reach the island you were bound for. 
What is meant by this mysterious expression, the cor- 
ner in the sea, will come up later for further elucidation. 

According to the best native authority there are two 
distinct classes of stick charts, one embracing the whole 
world as known to Marshall Islanders, the other class 
being subordinate thereto and dealing more in detail 
with individual archipelagoes. Marshall Island geo- 
graphical knowledge restricts the world to their own 
archipelago, with the Carolines, at a’ distance of some 
twelve degrees to the west, and the Gilberts, at a nearly 
equal distance to the southeast. Thus it will be seen 
that a world chart of these savages covers a distance, 
after allowing for the space occupied by each of these 
archipelagoes, of about thirty degrees. It must be ac- 
knowledged that this is a very creditable geographical 
showing, if one takes into consideration the difficulties 
under which they labor. According to the same native 
authority it has been many generations since these world 
charts have been used in the direction of the Gilbert 
Islands. No person now lives who knows how to use 
the charts in that direction, for it must be said that the 
charts cannot be used except’ by those who have been 
taken over the course by those who have been there 
before and are willing to supplement the device with 
oral instruction. Thus it has come about that in the 
vicissitudes of savage existence all those who possessed 
the knowledge of how to use these world charts in the 
southeastern voyage to the Gilberts have vanished with- 
out communicating to others their knowledge. The old 
construction-.is repeated on all modern charts, even 
though it is no longer of use. 

In the other direction the additional information has 
been handed down unimpaired, and the Caroline voyage 
is frequently made. This has been particularly the case 
in recent years: since the Marskall Islanders have ac- 
quired various sloops and schooners from white-men and 
are able to make such a long voyage with greater profit 
and comfort than in their aboriginal canoes. 

Of the group charts there is an abundant supply for 
the home archipelago in its two: chains, as, of course, is 
only to be expected. There are also charts of the Caro- 
line Islands designed to be used after the landfall has 
been made on the world chart. Probably there no longer 
exist in the archipelago itself any specimens of the chart 
for the Gilbert Islands: After the knowledge .of the Gil- 
bert voyage had perished the detailed chart of that group 
became useless. _Traders and naval officers visiting the 
islands and seeking to buy charts as curios would be 
accommodated from these which had outlived their use- 
fulness. Most of such purchases brought back from the 
land of savage peoples become rubbish at home and are 
destroyed. But some of these charts have found their 
way into museums in Europe. Neither in the Gilberts 
nor in the Carolines have the people the slightest knowl- 
edge of the art of navigating by means of these charts, 
whether general or of their own re. 

According to the method of the Marshall Island pilots 
the use of these stick charts lies in comparison with the 
sea, for each corner of interesecting sticks represents a 
corner in the sea. In practical operation the pilot takes 
his place in the bow of the vessel. The chart is laid out 
flat in some place where he can conveniently refer to it 
and is lashed or weighted down in such a way that the 
stick along which the vessel is sailing is brought into 
alignment with the course. The pilot devotes his whole 
attention to the sea, and when some important point is 
about due or expected all aboard who have the wisdom 
of the charts give him the benefit of their assistance in 
identifying the particular point in the empty waters. In 
doing this they aid the sight by tasting the water. When 
the corner in the sea has been reached the pilot refers 
to his chart, and in accordance with what he sees there 
gives directions whether to continue along the same course 


or to go on another one, and the position of the chart is - 


adjusted to conform to the new direction. 
Now, what is this corner in the sea that the islander 


can see, and even taste? Frakly, it is impossible to tell. 


It is certain that the islander sees something there. 


There is no medicine or maginc in it. He is ready and _ 


anxiots to point it out to his white fellow voyager, and 
is disgusted because you cannot see what is so plain to 
him.. to give an explanation, his~ stock 
reply is a with two paths on the beach. 
You are on one path and you come to another which 
intersects it. If the new path is your road'to destina- 
tion you turn and follow it in the proper direction. 


. 





- bunch 
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So at sea you watch until you come to the intersection 
= the paths, which is pe 
pendent on your 
your own path or turn off to the new one. 
make reference to two streams of water which come to- 
gether and form one; if you are going up the stream 
you have no difficulty in seeing where the ‘two forks 
come into one. ‘ 
This certainly sounds absurd. No one familiar with 
the sea can imagine any such system of paths and riv- 
ulets recognizable within it. Absurd, irrational, impos- 
sible, this may be argued to be all of these. Yet the 
fact remains, none the less, that by watching these cor- 
ners in the sea this race of hardy navigators has been 
able to find its way over thousands of miles of sea with- 
out the use of any instruments beside the network of 
sticks with its shells and beads. That such is the case 


‘does not rest on the word of mere beachcombers of the 


South Sea, but has been proved by naval officers who 
have been piqued to confess the existence of something 
in navigation which with all their scientific training they 
could not explain. That there is no humbug on the part 
of these native pilots appears very plainly in their con- 
duct when it happens that they have lost a corner. They 
waste no time in a search which they konw would be 
vain. ie Stand away westward until some land is 
sighted. his gives them a new departure; they are 
once more on their chart and may proceed on the in- 
terrupted voyage. 


LiEweLia Pierce CHURCHILL. 





Through the Parsonage Windows. 
vii. 


No need of raising the curtain, for it has been up all 
morning, and the window open to let in the fresh breeze 
that is rustling the bunch grass on the stage. The snow 
has disappeared, and the sun is shining with glow, soit- 
ened by the balminess of the air—a glow that gilds the 

ass that extends out and away from the win- 
dow. To make the scene more realistic a jack rabbit 
has just crossed the stage, the latter part of his per- 


formance being accelerated by the thud of a .22 bullet in 
the sod just under him. 


Ah! a Loup River country rehearsal is on. The scene 


is laid in the hills south of the Loup and just west of the 
now famous Victoria Springs. It is late in February, and 
the day is fine. The landscape is aglint with sunshine, 
and a gentle south wind fans the face of nature and causes 
a smile to run athwart its wrinkled expanse, for it is still 
covered with the withered cuticle of the dead year. 

Not much attention had been paid to hunting for the 
last six weeks on the Loup, as expeditions from the set- 
tlements had ually ceased after the first of January. 
The weather had become more severe then, and little 
communication was had with the outside world. There 
was only three camps left on the upper Middle Loup, and 
the population of these had dwindled to about half. We 
had occupied our time in hunting wolves, which was the 
main sport during the latter part of the winter, as I never 
saw any tendency among hunters to kill game that was 
we a ae demand 

uring the last five years of the reign of the buffalo 
and other big game on the plains of the West I spent the 
winters in camp at different points, from the Niobrara 
River south to the Arkansas, yet I never saw an animal 
killed for the hide and carcass left to rot. I have often 
heard of it, but never met with a circumstance, and 
think such wantonness has been much overrated. 

During that winter on the Loup the hunters were very 
modest in their demands on the game supply, the Parson 
himself aang the worst, making a record of ten bull elk 
in five months, though I never Killed a cow or calf in my 
life. These ten elk made full half of all that were killed in 
that country within my knowledge. I was new in the 
big-game country, and perhaps over anxious to kill; but 
as each head of game killed by me lessened the demands 
of some other 7 there was no waste in it. 

Guina was Ace utton’s pardner, and I had gone over 
to their camp, and Guina and I were away for a ramble 
in the hill with no definte object in view. We had been 
tolled out by the extra fine weather, and were just loafin’ 
round with each other. Guina was something of a char- 
acter, filled with the ideal and little fitted to combat the 
real in life. He was not a professional hunter, but a 
drifter who had a liking for outdoor life, and in eddying 
round had lodged in a hunter’s camp. 

We had explored the great cedar cafion to the west of 
Victoria Creek, starting in at the mouth and climbing the 
almost perpendicular wall some miles above. The cafion 
is narrow, often not more than 100 yards from the top of 
one wall to the top of the opposing one. Below the level 
of the prairie the walls were covered with a fine growth 
of red cedar. Some of these trees were very tall. yet 
none of them reached the level of the prairie above. the 
bottoms of the cafion had also a splendid growth of ash in 
places; the floor of it was smooth and a wagon might 
have been driven its entire length as easily as on the 
open —. 2 . 

_ rom there we turned to the northwest and t 
river again. We had just entered a range of emeatne 
which characterize the Dismal River country, when we 
were attracted by the strange antics of a bunch of elk 
They were cows, calves and spike bulls. When we first 
saw them they were huddled together in a round bunch 
and seemed milling” about like cattle at a round-up 
As we stood looking at them they broke into a run. 
going 100 yards or so, and then stopped and knotted 


up again. 
At first we could not make out wha 


} it the matter was 
but on going closer to them saw that th ing 
harassed by a couple of buffalo wolves. The. elk ak 


bunch up with cows and young bulls on the outsi 
out, and calves in the center, the wolves dieing aoa 
Guiside and trying to break up and scatter the herd so 


e¢ wolves. again and again, but for a 1 
time the ye stood . ee an adjacent hill an 
seemed to give it up. At this the elk broke into a snc 
again. As soon as 


their organizati 
wolves returned to the charge, and this time seen ie 
cutting out a two-year-old heifer, As soon as the 


ed in 
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was separated from the bunch her fate was sealed, as the 
ept between her and the rest until they were well’ 
then closed-with her. One.of the. 
by the ham, and in an instant: she was 
down, with ham string severed. The other wolf then 
at the throat,.dand the, jugler vein was cut as 

quickly as it could be done with a knife. 

We had some little distance to rum™to reach a’ small- 
sand dune which commanded: the situation, and when 
we had reached it the heifer was. dead and the wolves 
busily engaged in tearing at throat and ham. We were 
in no hurry to shoot, and-waited to get our breath. We 
each then drew bead on a wolf, and» both shot together 


‘at a signal from Guina...The wolf at which Guina shot 


was killed on the s while I only succeeded in getting 
a tuft of hair out of mine, the wolf makimg his escape. 

I had seen the tracks of these wolves at different times 
and they a red to be larger than the largest New- 
foundland dog would make. Several times I had seen 
white specks on the prairie at great distances, but to see 
one of the huge fellows stretched, at my feet revealed an 
animal of which I had no conception before. I have 
seen very few men who have really seen them. Men 
whom I have talked with concerning the buffalo wolf 
have mostly described a different wolf entirely. Though 
all the men on the-Loup called it a buffalo wolf, I have 
seldom ever heard the name mentioned elsewhere. I 
have since seen a few of their tracks in soft ground song 
the streams of the West, yet this is the only specimen 
ever saw at close quarters, and infer they are quite rare, 
though perhaps more numerous in still earlier years. 

We killed a great many coyotes and some few of a still 
larger variety that ascemmiel a coyote very much, but the 
big wolf was entirely different, being nearly white and as 
large as any three wolves of any other variety I ever saw. 
The skin when stretched had about as much spread as 
that of a yearling calf. Some old-timer who has had ex- 
pene can interest. me by telling something more of 

im. 


We got the biggest wolf skin and some of the finest 
steak:I ever saw out of this ramble. When we got back 
to camp we found Hutton busy with his pets. Ace was 
rather more of a sport than sportsman, and had a wildcat 
and a coyote which he had captured and kept alive. He 
also had a fox hound. One of his favorite diversions was 
to clear the furniture out of the shanty and turn all three 
loose inside and shut the door, watching the proceedings 
through the window. 

The hound and wolf would usually double teams on the 
cat, but the cat was nearly equal to both, and bloody 
ears, nose and sides resulted. Once the dog and wolf 
got the cat stretched out, and Ace had to interfere to 
save the life of his pet, at considerable risk to himself. 

Ace worked this: game on them several times, and then 
they got so that when turned loose together they would 
growl and spit for a time and then back into separate 
corners, curl up and leave each to attend to its own affairs 
in its own way. Oh! that struggling humanity in all 
parts of the world might be educated to this degree of 
common sense. 

When Guina, who was cook, called dinner Ace and I 
were busy in feeding the wildcat fresh elk steak, and in 
closing the door of the cage I failed to fasten it properly. 
When we were eating dinner the hound began whining, 
and knowing something was wrong Ace went out and 
found the cage empty and the’cat gone. All hands were 
summoned and hound loosened. e was soon bawling 
along the trail, which followed up the bank of the creek, 
with all three of us at his heels. The chase was not long 
or arduous, for the cat had loitered by the way, and when 
the hound came to close quarters it took to water and 
swam across the creek. The dog saw the cat when he 
came to the creek, and plunging in swam after it. When 
the cat reached the bank it turned, and when the hound 
got close enough it sprang into the air and came down 
squarely on the dog’s back. Seating its claws firmly in 
the dog’s neck close back of the ears and sitting on its 
haunches it made the return voyage on the dog’s back. 
When they arrived close enough in shore Ace dropped a 
noose over the cat’s neck, and we soon had it back in the 
cage. * 

everal of the trappers of the Loup formed a syndicate 
and had lumber brought up to build a large flat boat. 
This they put on runners, and just before the break up 


in the spring loaded their duffle into it and started up - 


stream, intending to float back with the tide when the 
break-up came. trapping and camping by the way. They 
invited me to join them, but my leave, too, had expired, 
and with the few remaining hunters I turned sadly enough 
the other way to brave the toils and hardships of civiliza- 
tion. Tue Parson. 


Glatuyal History. 
The Fish-Hawk or Osprey. 


Ruope Isianp is the only one of all the New England 
States that protects the life of the fish-hawk by law. 
Tradition has it that the Wampanoag and Narragansett 
Indians, and later the early white settlers, had great re- 
‘gard for fish-hawks. This respect has been inherited 

y the Rhode Islander of the present day. Their presence 
is courted wherever fish-hawk colonies abound in the 
State, and these are principally on the east and west 
shores of Narragansett Bay. — inducements are 
held out to the bird to remain. Often, when a tree bear- 
ing a fish-hawk’s nest is in the last stages of decay, the 
owner of the land will erect nearby a pole 40 or 50 feet 
high, with a wagon wheel laid flat on the top. The hawk 
sett itself readily to the oats 

In the western of Rhode Island, near Voluntown, 
Conn., and near the ocean, the trees are literally covered 
with fsh-hawks’ nests. It is singular that hardly one is 
to be seen on the Connecticut side of the boundary. Not 
only are trees occupied, but old chimneys are taken pos- 
session of, bearing above their summits a great fabric 
of sticks composing. the nest. ’ 
_In region Warren and Bristol there aré also 
wv fish-hawks’ rr The a aes ee vee 

only damage they is to ki e tree where they 
build; bat the 








owners put up with this. So long as they 
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can have the company of the fish-hawks in summer time 
Rhode Island people, where there are fish-hawk colonies, 
would feel grieved enough if the birds were to desert their 
farms and gardens for other localities. The regard for 
the bird in Little Rhody is similar to that evidenced in 
some-of the Southern State$ for the turkey buzzard.’ 
The traits of the bird, its formidable appearance and its 
presence, according to accounts, keeping away hen- 
hawks, are some of the characteristics that command 
admiration. There is some contention that the: fish- 
hawk will not attempt to ‘keep other hawks away from his 
locality excepting when the eggs are hatching and when 
the young afé'small and unable to fight their own battles. 
A bird of* migratory habits, the osprey appears at its 
summer haunts in Rhode Island anywhere from March 
24 to April 1.. When a pair occupy a certain tree ~ 
make their appearance there season after season, wit 
hardly any variation in the date of arrival. In fact, it is 
related by people living on the east and west shores af 
Narragansett Bay, who watch for. their coming, that the 





Osprey’s nest on top of a 60ft. special pole with cart wheel for base 
of nest, and cross-spar for roost, osprey hovering near 
by. Anthony farm, Bristol, R. L. 


variation in a period of years was less'than two days. The 
average date of their arrival in Rhode Island is March 27. 

A true fisher and fearless in securing its prey, the bird 
never looks for food on land, subsisting solely from the 
fish in the harbors and bays. 

Rhode Island fishermen look eagerly for the appearance 
of the hawks in the spring. Plenty of fish is then looked 
for. The male bird arrives first, goes away after a day’s 
rest, and returns a week later with the female. The birds 
soon afterward begin to build or make repairs on old 





Osprey alighting on nest in tree at Pappoosesquaw, Bristol, R. I. 


nests. It ig interesting enough to watch them. This year 
two birds began to build a nest on the top of a 20-foot 
pole. The pole was on the shore of Mount Hope Bay 
and upon the premises of Mr. Edward Anthony and his 
sister, Miss Medora Anthony, within the limits of the 
town of Bristol. Both persons have watched the fish- 
hawk for years, and know well the habits of the bird. 
The hawks upon arriving on April 1 seemed to be a trifle 
disturbed, as shown by the screeching noisés they uttered 
at intervals. And no wonder that they were for a time 
nonplussed. For poe the same birds had occupied a 
nest on the top of a mast 40 feet high. Some time last 
winter a small-sized cyclone swept away the pole, break- 
ing a piece off it, and wrecking the old nest.’ Mr. 
Anthony set tip the pole again on its former site, but as 
is was 10 feet shorter than last year this was noticed by 
the hawks. The outcry they made seemed to be a hawks’ 
discussion #8 to whethér they should build a nest on the 
short pole, now less than 30-feet high. The great outcry 






was followed the next morning by both birds beginning 
the work of rebuilding on the shorter pole. 

At the top of thie pole a wagon wheel had been laid 
flat down and spiked to bear the weight of the nest. Heavy 
wooden: supports leading from the outer rim’of the wheel 
down half way onthe pole, where they were spiked, 
formed a substantial foundation. 

The two fish-hawks referred to preferred the short pole 

to a longer one ready for use only 100 feet distant. An- 
other pair of birds tried to locate on the latter perch, but 
the first pair evidently had a priority of right, for they 
vigorously and successfully fought and drove away the 
new comers. It took half an hour’s screeching and fight- 
ing before the intruders became aware that they would 
not be allowed to stake a claim. The birds would strike 
at each other with wings and claws, those having first 
located being the attacking party. Yearly fights have 
been held for this site, hut the first comers seem to wish 
to have it unoccupied. 
_ The highest point of a decayed or partly decayed tree 
is selected usually, although often a sound tree is picked 
out. It does not remain sound long, however, the oil 
from the fish devoured acting as a poison to the tree and 
finally killing it. t 

In order-to form a roost for the birds near the nest a 
long pole-is stretched across the diameter of the wagon 
wheel, the projecting ends serving as roosts. The nests 
are large enough to fill a good-sized cart, and would 
make a Joad for a horse. The whole forms a picturesque 
appearance, and added to this is the flying about of the 

awks, uttering their peculiar cries. 

~ The nest in a tree is a study. Male and female labor 
im constructing the nest. A forked limb is selected for 
the site, but it must be near the top. Although the nest 
foundation is laid in the fork, it is raised by degrees until 
its summit is 3 feet above the foundation and on a level 
with the topmost branches. The reasons for the summit 
of the nest being on a level or barely extending beyond 
the topmost branches are obvious. The fish-hawk or 
osprey being a knowing bird cannot have any loose limbs 
of the tree acting as obstacles to its wide-spreading wings, 
which measure 6 feet from tip to tip, when outspread. 
The way must be clear for alighting on the nest or roost 
or else the wings are in danger of injury from obstructing 
branches. Invariably, therefore, a fish-hawk’s nest stands 
clear of all obstructions. Even when the hawks depart 
from the nest or roost it would be just as dangerous for 
them if there were any protruding obstacles. 

The building of nests in the spring is begun by male 
and female shortly after the journey from the Southern 
sea coasts. Rotten sticks are gathered, the hawks carry- 
ing them in their feet. Jointly they carry on the work 
before them, not hurriedly, but with an apparent steadi- 
ness of purpose, which in a very few days brings the 
structure to completion. The outer portions of the nests 
are composed of large sticks, ranging in diameter from 
1 inch to 1% inches, and from 2 to 4 feet in length, 
packed on top of each other to a height of nearly 4 feet. 

Not leng ago a fish-hawk was seen flying from the 
shores of Tiverton across Mount Hope Bay with an al- 
most new hat in its claws. It proved to be one which 
had been blown off a passenger’s head on one of the Fall 
River boats, and drifting ashore had been. picked. up 
by the hawk for nest material. This year a pair of birds 
began to build a nest in a large tree near the Kickemuit 
River. I saw the female carrying a short rope in its 
claws to the perch beside the nest. It was a piece of 
manila rope. Leisurely the hawk picked strand and yarn 
to pieces, reducing it with beak and talons to the sub- 
stance of oakum. This was used to line the nest. . It was 
a slow job, but was accomplished as efficiently as a sailor 
could do it. Next day a rope 20 feet in length was carried 
to the nest from Fall River. 


The genius displayed by fish-hawks in nest-building 
time is often wonderful, leading persons to suspect that 
the mechanical calculations of the bird are equal to those 
of the average human being. The hawks frequent forests 
and groves fringing the waters of Narragansett Bay to 
obtain material for building new nests. and repairing old 
ones. Rotten limbs of trees high over one’s head are 
heard snapping and cracking. 

This snapping of sticks is caused by fish-hawks. Me- 
chanically they examine and break off the limbs by sheer 
force, something that is unique in the character of birds. 
A hawk flying about wheels short on its wings, having 
selected a decayed stick that is suitable, on some oak 
tree. Something after the fashion of tent-pegging the 
hawk charges past and just above the bough. Just as he 
is passing the limb, with great dexterity he hooks his 
claws upon it, and without stopping in his flight, and 
with wings flapping furiously enough, bang goes the re- 
port of the breaking of the rotten limb, and triumphantly. 
the feathered wonder carries to the nest the stick, some- 
times 4 inches in diameter and 4% feet long. Although 
as a rule the birds break off the limbs at the first attempt, 
they have been seen to try the operation on the same 
stick two and three times before being successful. In 
case the stick is not broken off the first time, they do not 
lose their hold, but unceasingly flap their broad wings in 
the air, exhausting every measure toward accomplishing 
their purpose. 

Ordinarily their bodies are not so heavy as to cause 
one to suspect that they could break off such stout 
pieces of boughs, but the momentum carried in their flight 
as they hook on to the limb without stopping almost 
invariably causes their efforts to be crowned with success. 
The loud shapping noise of the breaking of tree branches 
by the hawks. would lead a person not accustomed to 
their habits to suppose that an elephant was running 
amuck through the forest. 

Of about 4 teet in width and of a very compact structure 
the nests can withstand the fury of severe storms. The 
fabric is so woven and bound crisscross fashion that cases 
have been known of the nests remaining intact even after 
the wind felled the tree or pole and threw the nest vio- 
lently to the ground. A severe storm blew down a fish 
hawk’s nest at Warren a year ago, leaving the nest bottom 
up. It was discovered sevetal days later with three young 
dead birds inside: Being imprisoned, they had died of 

hunger. 

The inner edges of the nests are woven with light sticks, 
cornstalks, pieces of cloth and dried seaweed. 

The fish-hawk lives to a good age. On one of the 
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eastern Rhode Island headlands a Mr. Anthony tells of 
an incident that happened twenty years ago near his home. 
A male fishhawk was brought to the ground by a gun in 
the hands of a boy. Mr. Anthony cared for the wounded 
bird in his barn, picking out grains of shot and s ing 
the flow of blood. All the time the hawk fought him 
with its uninjured wing. In a month’s time the wound 
had completely healed and the bird had become quite 
tame. It would not eat anything but fish, however. The 
wounded wing was stiff when the bird was given its free- 
dom, and the peculiarity Sf this stiff wing is noted every 
season by Mr. Anthony in a bird that locates near his 
home. He is confident that it is the bird that was wound- 
ed near his home twenty years ago. 

People often wonder why fish-hawks do not increase in 
numbers more than they do. There are from three to 
five young in the nests each season, yet only the same 
number of hawks hatch year after year. The laying of 
the eggs begins about the latter part of April or the first 
of May. The period of incubation is a month. The male 
then is on almost constant watch about the nest. The 
female sometimes goes to the water to catch fish during 
this period. While incubation is going on the nest of the 
hawk is never without the presence of either male or 
iemale, and if a bird of another species of any size ap- 
pears the fish-hawk becomes excited and utters shrill 
piercing cries until the stranger disappears. To all ap- 
pearances the fish-hawks regard the crow as a common 
robber. Long familiarity with the bird of sable plumes 
has taught them to be on guard continuously during the 
period of hatching. Woe betide the eggs of the unwary 
hawk that leaves its nest without a watcher. The com- 
mon crow will quickly discover the oversight, and when 
the hawk returns to its nest it is only to find a few pieces 
of broken egg shells, the crows having made a meal on 
the contents. 

The watchfulness of the fish-hawks over their nests be- 
fore the young leave the shell is a great boon to other 
smaller birds. A singular trait in the character of the 
osprey is its toleration of sparrows, crow-blackbirds and 
grackles to build their nests in among the outer sticks 
of which its own nest is constructed. Like vassals to a 
chief, these smaller birds lay eggs and hatch them in per- 
fect security, and in mutual harmony with the larger feath- 
ered creatures. Often there are from twenty to thirty 
nests of small birds in the rounded outer sides of the 
fish-hawk’s nest. From long acquaintance with the fish- 
hawk the sparrows and crow-blackbirds have no fear of 
them, and they have learned that as the fish-hawk during 
incubation constantly is on guard, their nests are doubly 
secure from feathered intruders and from the inroads of 
the common crow, the bird that they most fear when 
their nests contain eggs. 

When the young fish-hawks come forth from the shell 
the constant guard of the nest by male and female is 
gradually relaxed. The female leaves the nest at inter- 
vals in quest of food, soon flying back with a fish caught 
in harbor or bay. A noticeable feature about the mother 
hawk is her mode of feeding the young. Returning with 
a shad or porgie when the young are only a few days old, 
the mother bird tears the fish in pieces with her claws 
and bill, giving a strip to each young bird. When the 
birds become a week old or about that age and there- 
after during the season a whole fish is given to each 
young fish-hawk by its mother. It is interesting to watch 
the young hawks when they are fed. They will cry for 
food when hungry, but, unlike the progeny of all other 
feathered tribes and land animals they will not fight for 
food. The mother bird selects the young one to which 
she will give a fish. The rest of them remain sitting be- 
side their more fortunate companion in the nest, but 
beyond uttering plaintive cries make no effort to get 
part of the fish for themselves, simply waiting in patience 
until their turn comes, which circumstances may prolong 
for quite a length of time. The young birds catch no fish 
the frst year of their lives. Their food is procured by the 
parents. As soon as the young brood become a few weeks 
old the mother throws off quite a piece of the top of the 
nest to the ground. This enables the young to see their 
surroundings, and less obstacles are in the way when they 
first make attempt to fly. 

The young birds do not take readily to flight. They 
are fully feathered and yet make no attempt to leave the 
nest. Generally their initial attempts to rise on wing are 
beeun about July ro. Flying u front the nest, they fall 
back upon it again from a height of about § feet. They 
make attempts in turn, with like results. The young 
hawks are very timid about flying away from the nests, 
and it devolves upon the parents to drive the young forci- 
bly off in order that they can fly. Great is the screeching 
and loud are the cries of the birds on such occasions. 
At last one of the young hawks will make an attempt to 
reach an object 50 yards away from the nest. ese 
efforts are generally awkward, and it is not uncommon 
to see the fledgling tumble in somersaults earthward. 
The mother hawk, ever on the alert, rushes to its rescue, 
and shooting under the young bird catches it on its back 
and wings before it tumbles to, the ground. 

Nearly everywhere on the waters of Narragansett 
Bay in the summer season the osprey or fish-hawk can 
be seen seeking its prey. An industrious fisher, it com- 
mands the attention of fishermen in various ways. Rising 
from its roost, it sallies forth toward the water with a 
keen eye to business, and soaring above the waters of 
bay and harbor until it is directly over a locality where 
fish are plenty, it circles about with wings in easy 
motion at a height of from 100 to 125 feet. Occasionally 
it makes a sharp turn and retraces its course with legs 
at an angle of 45 degrees down from the body. Its eyes 
are constantly reconnoitering the waters below. This 
peculiarity of the bird is essentially the same as is 
adopted by men engaged in the menhaden fishery all 
along the Atlantic coast. It is a well-known fact that the 
presence of fish can be discovered near the surface of 
the water quicker at a height of say 35 feet than 
they can be from the deck of a fishing vessel on an 
everage of only 5 and 6 feet above the water’s edge. Ina 
crew of a menhaden or porgie catcher two of the num- 
ber, — skipper and Pag mate, go aloft on the 
mast, -ani ing position at the crosstrees peer out over 
the water in quest of fish. This gives them a better op- 
portunity to discover a school of fish at their lofty post 
than if they were much nearer the water. In like man- 


ner the fish-hawk has an advantageous position. — g 
about on easy wing, he suddenly checks his progress, 






like a good fisherman 
of the water. The fixed gaze on an object is accom- 
panied by a rapid flapping of his wings in order that he 
may hold the desired position, and not be shifted from it 
by the wind. Suddenly the wings are folded close to the 
body, and he shoots downward at lightning speed, eyes 
still fixed on his prey. Sometimes his wings are sud- 
denly opened out in the downward rush, checking prog- 
ress, because of the disappearance of the fish he is seek- 
ing. Up again he mounts into space in quest of another 
fish. Soon the bird again closes wings and down he 
goes from his aerial height like a cannon ball, and plun- 
ging into the water with a roaring sound, dashing the 
spray aside in torrents and kicking 7 small waves, he 
fastens his claws in the back of the fish. In a minute 
or so he emerges from his self-made vortex, rising grad- 
ually on wing with a struggling and flapping fish clutched 
in his formidable claws. He invariably catches a fish 
head on—that is, pointed in the same direction as his own. 
Sometimes in his forays upon the finny tribe he “misses 
fire.” Fishermen in Narr sett Bay call it a “stab.” 
When he triumphantly carries off his prey the fishermen 
appear to be more satisfied, remarking, “He has taken 
that which he came after,” and is “sailing home.” There 
is more substance in this latter remark than actually ap- 
pears on the surface. The hawk adapts itself to all cir- 
cumstances as regards wind and weather in catching and 
carrying off fish: If the wind is fair for the fish-hawk in 
its course to its haunts on the land with a flapping fish 
so far so good; but if it is blowing a strong breeze from 
dead ahead it is interesting to watch the bird’s maneuver. 
He adopts the tactics’of a sailor, and instead of flying 
directly home on the land in the wind’s eye “beats to 
windward” usually by even “legs,” but sometimes by 
alternative “long and short legs.” His form and wings 
are shaped in a measure to meet these contingencies. 
With a heavy fish he can make comparatively easy work 
in this manner. 

As a rule, when seeking his prey he works up against 
the wind until he fastens to a fish, and then, loaded with 
the prey, he has a fair wind on the flight to the roost. 

There have been occasions when a fish wriggled itself 
loose from the claws of the hawk and dropped to the 
ground. The bird never deigns an attempt to recover it 
irom the ground, but sets out for another fish. I have 
seen a fish drop from the bird’s claws, but by its dexterity 
on the wing the bird caught the fish again before it could 
touch earth or water. 

There have been instances in Narragansett Bay where 
the fish-hawk overrated its strength—has fastened to a 
fish that has pulled it under water. In such instances 
the hawk would withdraw its talons and rise out of the 
water, appearing somewhat exhausted. The usual prey 
in Narragansett Bay, however, consists of flounders, 
porgies, scup, weakfish, and sometimes bluefish and shad. 
A fish weighing from 4 to § pounds is the average weight 
captured. 

Another trait of the fish-hawk when seeking prey is to 
take position on the top of one of the wooden stakes 
surrounding a fish pond or heart net, many of which are 
maintained in the east and west branches of Narragansett 
Bay. Here;they are perched patiently, often for an 
hour without moving, waiting for a fish to appear near 
the surface, when they dive and fasten to it with their 
claws. 

The base of a tree or pole in which is located a fish- 
hawk’s nest is a rendezvous for house cats, small wild 
animals and birds, all flocking there to pick up particles 
of fish dropped by the hawks. The backbone is always 
thrown out of the nest and drops to the ground, with 
particles clinging to it. 

The tree or pole on which is a nest is the family head- 
quarters until the birds take their departure. is is 
usually about Sept. 10. People residing near a family of 
fish-hawks know when they are about to take their de- 
pen south. On the morning of the day the ents 

ring to the nest quite a quantity of fish. The old feed 
the young, and there is a grand feast all round. All the 
time this is going on the birds keep up an unusual 
screeching and chattering noise. The old birds examine 
the nest, and with fresh sticks repair it, so that it can 
withstand the storms of winter. 


At a signal given by the 
male bird, usually in the afternoon of the day of de- - 


parture, the birds rise in the air, and issuing their peculiar 
noise head a course for southern latitudes. They rise to 
a height of between 200 and 3oo'feet in the air, and usually 
follow the coast line in their passage to a warmer climate. 
The laws of Rhode Island are to the effect that if any 
person or gemma are caught di ing fish-hawks’ nests, 
or having convicted of shooting a fish-hawk, the fine 
shall be $20 and costs, or imprisonment. the 
fine is paid to the owner of the land where the 
is done. Every one.keeps a sharp watch to see that fish- 


Not more than, two years ago a Providence sportsman 
nning near the mouth of Kickemuit River climbed 'to a 
sh-hawk’s nest and removed the eggs. He had previous- 
ly fired at the mother hawk, but missed. When he came 
own from the tree he was confronted by the of 
the land and no other than Bird Commissioner , 
From what the sporting man said, it was evident that he 
was ignorant as to the law regarding fish-hawks. He was 
arrested and fined heavily. 

A year ago some two men came over the line from 
Massachusetts, and unwittingly shot and killéd a female 
fish-hawk on the same farm. They were arrested, and 
the man who killed the bird acknowledging it was fined 
$20 and costs. It was evident that they were totally un- 
aware of the penalty for such depredations. Singular 
enough the male bird, mate of the one that was. shot, went 
away, and was not seen for two days. He appeared with a 
new mate that set to work feeding the young and tending 
to, them as though she was their natural mother, until 
they departed for the south in the autumn. People who 
watched this interesting proceeding say that the young 
hawks were well cared for. 

One Sunday afternoon nearly about the same time it 
appeared that three young men were seen soomnee fish- 
hawk’s nest in Bristol, but near the boundary of Warren. 
The police were caliente cores by several enraged 


_hawks are unmolested. 
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surveys with interest the surface -to fish-hawks-in eastern Rhode Island coveritig a period 


of or va 
On first appearance of: the fish-hawk in Rhode 
Tsland in the spring it has bright and dapper plumage, the 
legs, feet and claws are perfect in form, looking neat to 
the eye. But as the season advances the color of the 
t and clear, while the feet and 
claws are marred. This change in appearance is due to 
the rough work in fishing and caring for the young. 

Sometimes the hawks indulge in singular antics at a 
great height in the air, describing all manner of angles 
and curves, in a’ flock, one of ‘them occasionally dropping 
through the air several hundred feet with a rapid rush. 
All the time they keep up a peculiar shrieking noise, 
which is almost impossible to imitate. Fishermen re- 
gard these antics as an indication that there is soon to 
be a change in the weather. . 

The fish-hawk is 22 inches in length, and the female is 
2 inches longer than the male. The bill is a deep black, 
and the upper as well as the lower cere, and also the 
sides of the mouth from the nostrils backward, are ligh 
blue. The crest and back of the head are nearly pure 
white. The breast is white, with streaks of light brown, 
giving it the appearance of ‘a silver color from a short 
distance away. The wings and part of the neck 
are deep brown, although the edges of the feath- 
ers are lighter. The tail is slightly rounded, and 
is of a paler brown than the wings, crossed with 
alternate bars of dark brown. When the wings are 
shut they extend an inch or two beyond the tail. The 
lower parts are white. The thighs are covered with short 
plumage, with a pale brown color in front. The legs and 
feet are very strong, and remarkably large, and of a light 
blue color. They are covered with flat scales strong and 
thick, suggesting a coarse rasp, particularly on the soles 
of the feet, enabling the bird with more security to seize 
and hold its slippery prey. The claws are large for a 
bird of the size of the fish-hawk. The claws describe 
semicircular curves, finely formed and as sharp-pdinted 
as a new fish-hook. The toes are exceedingly strong 
and warty, and the hind claw is fully an inch and a quarter 
in diameter. The outer toe is capable of being turned 
either way, which is a great aid in grasping. 

BSERVER. 


Voices of the Gathering Night. 
Prospect Park. 


Ir is the hour “when daylight dies,” and the park is 
deserted save for an occasional belated workman, who 
plods his weary way homeward. The woods are in the 
full flush of spring, massed in voluptuous beauty on all 
sides, and the grass is of that fresh green vivid aspect 
which possesses one with a sense of perennial youth. 
Looking about one can imagine that he is buried in the 
depths of the country—not a house visible and all the 
harsh noises of the city hushed. At first, indeed, it seems 
that the stillness is absolute and the lines of Gray’s im- 
mortal elegy come into memory: 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 


But gradually as we become accustomed to our new 
environment (the transition to which has been so abrupt) 
we begin to hear sounds of birds and other animal life, 
the which, however, harmonize so perfectly wich the 
rural peace that instead of disturbing they seem to 
accentuate it. Here as we walk down the Long Meadow 
a sharp succession of cries like “Tchick! Tchick! 
Tchick!” (how impossible to render bird notes in type!) 
comes from the woods on our left. It is the robin calling 
to his mate. See, there he flies, with another sharp suc- 
cession of cries, like “Szee! Szee! Szee!” from the 
flowering chestnut to the dense thicket yonder. In that 
thicket more than probably is his newly constructed 
nest, and there he will be joined by madame. Merula 
migratorius is a very noisy bird about bedtime, but 
sometimes in the midst of his strident “Tchick! Tchick! 
Tchick!” he will break into a soft warble, which is more 
soothing to the ear than “the lisp of leaves and the ripple 
of rain.” There is a strong resemblance, by the way, be- 
tween the song of the English thrush and that of the 
American robin, so called, which shows their relation- 
ship, though the former song is much more powerful and 
sustained than the latter. 

Well, here we've reached Swan Lake, with its 
little peninsula covered with bushes, where the blue- 
birds love to build. And, hark! There is one of them 
mewing anxiously like a kitten. “What, I anxious?” says 
Silvia sialis, as if divining our thought, and straightway 
begins to fill the air with rippling. joyous melody. But 
what villainous discord is that? is the screech or the 
squawk or the mingling of both of the peacoek, Juno’s 
lovely bird. How nature balances herself! To one bird— 
the nightingale—she gives a mean drab exterior and a 
voice to enchant; to another—the peacock—she gives an 
exterior the most resplendent and a voice to shatter the 
nerves. 

This is the Glen, where the overarching trees make a 
twilight at midday and a Cimmerian gloom at night, and 
where later on the owls will flit and utter their ghostly 
intonations. Now it echoes with the lay of America’s 
songster par excellence—the little speckled wood thrush. 
He is perched where none can see him in the deep recesses 
of the woods, and all unconscious or careless whether any 
one hears him, except his mate. Proud and happy mate 
to excite such melody! I have heard the song of. the 
nightingale,- and, of course, that is incompa , but 
after that I would be disposed to place the song of the 
American wood thrush in order of merit, coupling with it 
the song of the English lark. re is no resemblance 
of form, however, implied by this comparison; but as the 
one song by its verve, its sincerity and soulful- 
ness, so does the other. He who can listen to the wood 
thrush and remain uncharmed or untouched must be, I 
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which cannot be described, and among them is. the song 
of the woood thrush. i“ 
culictad wipe Be aees se oo. 
and move w now is 
in somber silence—but mo, for an ocacasional sad little 
ptt ab er gs try tag 2h s 
the place with.a sense of loneliness and. broodi sor- 
row, as,it were, so we hasten on thr the gathering 
loom ‘and are glad when we stand in open meadow 


with their lambs are peowsing, 

tuning his pipe? “Tyrolee!” 
I protest it sounded not unlike it, as I have often fancied 
it, at least, when reading of the good old days when 
romance was interwoven with the pastoral life. We 
listen again and recognize the cry of the red-winged 
blackbird. “Tyrolee!” It comes from an island in the 
lake where he builds his nest year after year. Casting 
our eyes about, we see the shepherd, not tuning his pipe, 
but drowsing in the shade after the manner of these de- 
generate days. Anon he starts up, and evidently deem- 
ing it time to fold his charges, he sends his dogs about. 
Soon the sheep are gathered and we watch them being 
driven slowly over the: hill, the while the air is filled with 
their bleating, mingled with the barking of the honest 


ies. 

Resuming our walk, we reach the fir-covered ridge to 
the west of the flower garden. What strange notes are 
these that fall upon the ear like the creaking of rusty 
hinges? They are the music (?) of one of the genus 
Gracula, commonly called the crow blackbird. But despite 
the grating quality of this bird’s voice, he is welcome to 
our woodlands, for he is among the first of the har- 
bingers of spring, and has a graceful bearing and a most 
beautiful shining coat of purplish black. 

In the garden the bees are droning softly among the 
flowers, but every now and then we cease to hear them 
for the shrill piping of Rana ocellata, which comes from 
the reedy margins of the lake. Is it because of. its 
dominance that we associate this note with the spring- 
time above all others? It were pleasant to linger here, in 
this delicious atmosphere, but we must hurry on, for night 
hovers nigh and our richest experience is yet to be 


reaped. 

Making a detour tlfrough mysterious woods, whose 
splendor of form is suggestive of a primeval forest, we 
reach the famous Vale of Cashmere. Memories of “Lalla 
Rookh,” how they crowd upon us! Can some Persian 
genie have visited this spot and made it what it 
is? Gowhere we will, we will find nothing more 
exquisite, nothing more pervading in’ its charm. 
in the realm of nature, especially now, when 
green leaves and blossoms revel all around. The birds 
seem to know this, for here they congregate more thickly 
than elsewhere. The air is rich with the melodies of 
wood thrush, bluebird, oriole, robin, yellow warbler, song 
sparrow, et td genus omne. We sit down to gaze and to 
listen and realize the wisdom of that old poet who advised 
humankind, soured and racked with sordid cares, to go 
to nature! While light lasts the feathered choristers 
continue to sing, and even after it is night and they no 
longer can be seen. But at they cease and a pro- 
found quiet falls upon the scene. A cricket begins its 


lullaby and nature sinks to repose. 
. Frank MOoonay. 


That Famous Foundling. 


Famous because it has twice occupied a place in 
Forest AND STREAM, filling nearly a page altogether. 
(May 9, 1896, Jan. 22, 1898.) ee 

And. now we have to announce that the Foundling is 
a widower. This may sound funny, but in reality is very 
pathetic. His Loulou, who has also appeared in these 
pages, was an exceptionally lovable sparrow, and an un- 
usually clever one, too. She proved to be a better singer 
than Dick himself, and would sing when requested—it in 
the right mood. Unlike some exasperating grandchil- 
dren of special abilities, the Loulou was particularly 
pleased to show off before company, and astonished many 
a visitor with her self-possessed ways and dulcet notes. 
This lamented friend was the embodiment of gayety and 
contentment, a living example that made one realize how 
wise it is to insist upon appearing and if possible being 
happy, this condition being very contagious, and often 
becoming a reality through being simulated. 

Our feathered friends decided upon bringing up a 
family, and with this end in view, for four consecutive 
seasons industriously prepared appropriate quarters, but 
unhappily all the intended chicks were shell-less. No, 
the very first set—they always came in threes, one each 
day—came in good shape, but Dick, apparently moved 
by jealousy, destroyed that batch of eggs; and the rest 
were all incomplete. 

This year the usual failure was observed, and some 
calamitous result took place within the patient, for she 
ceased to eat and drink, and:in two or three days dicd 
in her sleep. Pe 

It. must be confessed that we had learned <o love this 
Loulou exceedingly, for her many little graces, her sweet 
voice and her intelligent response to every attention paid 
her; all visitors declared her to be a very uncommon 
sparrow. Therefore when she was dead there was gen- 
eral lamentation. 

Dick, the Foundling, manifested such Be gow grief 
that we could not stand it; so we removed him from the 
big cage wherein the pair had kept house, and again 
placed him in a smaller one he had occupied while a 
young bachelor. This was all very well, it changed the 
current of the widower’s thoughts for a while, but every 
now and then he remembered, and started once more on 
his grieving note, which is something quite distinct from 
all the rest of his vocabulary. We offered what con- 
solation our voices could convey to his mind, but then 
he pleaded with us, singing his sweetest notes, evid 
under the impression that as we had always given him all 
The pain of his be Peete er epee 
he 1 of his bereavement returns-to him afresh wit! 
each morning’s light, and we hasten to piace his cage 
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We have frequently had occasion to-note that sparrows 
and other birds have good memories. More than once 
Dick’s memory. has, proved. itself. good for a whole year. 
But now we are doing our best to make him forget. 


Forget! Forget! So brief thy day— 
Fill not the hour with plaintive woe; 
Thy mate was just a singing ray 
Of God’s own light—'tis all we know. 


Dear little friend of somber wing, 
The unshed tears are in thine eyes; 

No more for thee will Loulou sing 
Beneath these azure summer skies. 


Thy wings appeal with tremulous grief; 
Thy pleading cry by us is heard; 

Would that we might bring sweet relief! 
With thee we mourn our Loulou bird. 


Atice D. Le PLONGEON. 


Bringing Up Hummingbirds on the Bottle. 


St. Aucusting, Fla., June 22.—This is the first samme. 
in fifteen years that scarcely a hummingbird has been 
seen about our place, and whethey they have been nearly 
exterminated to gratify female vanity, or what it means, [ 
do not know. An old bird has-been seen three or four 
times this summer, and about the middle of June two 
young birds appeared together, and in one day I had them 
both feeding from my hand. The old verse has it, “Birds 
in their little nests agree,” but when those little chaps get 
out of the nest they do fighting enough to make up for 
lost time. 

In this case, when one would be feeding at the bottle 
the other was always near at nand to fight him off; but at 
last, as is always the case, one was compelled to yield, 
and now the other, believing in the democratic doctrine 
that “to the victors belong the spoils,” has the field en- 


tirely to himself. I carry. a ‘very small bottle in ny 


pocket, and whenever he.sees me outside the door .’m 
compelled to uncork the bottle and treat. 

About the middle. of June the young birds leave the 
nest in this latitude, and I have no doubt that both 
these are from the same nest. They seemed to have no 
feeling of timidity, and I regret that I could not have 
kept them both, as it would have been much more in- 
teresting. DipyMvus. 


Woods Folk in ‘Lown. 


Toms River, N. J., June 24.—There are two properties 
in the heart of this village with a probable area of three 
acres—closely cropped lawns and not much shrubbery— 
which include among their attractions to a lover of nature 
one woodcock, three gray squirrels and a bee tree. The 
woodcock and one squirrel summered here last year; the 
bird is very tame. "Two grays have accompanied the one 
to its former home, but that “solitary bird” wees vay 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Down in Miaine. 


AFTER much thought and pianning and changing of 
dates my friend P. S. and myself finally leit Boston on the 
night train early last October bound for a canoeing, tent- 
ing and hunting trip in Maine. This was his first trip 
of the kind, but I had been every year on a similar one 
lasting from three to five weeks for a number of years. 

In due time next morning we left the train, got break- 
fast at the hotel, and after a drive of about twenty-five 
miles were landed, with all our provisions, cooking uten- 
sils, tent, sleeping bags, etc., on the shore of the lake, 
where I had arranged to meet our guide. He, however, 
was not in evidence. We dismissed our team, and after 
waiting some time in hopes the guide would appear, con- 
cluded to go after my canoe, which I had left the year 
before in charge of a camp which was located about two 
miles away on another lake and across a three-quarter 
mile carry. We were just launching my canoe, when the 
guide showed up in his canoe, he having been delayed 
by a strong head wind. By the time we had got back 
to the duffle across the carry with the two canoes we de- 














“DOWN IN MAINE.” 
Photo by T. C. Phelps. 


cided, as it was then late in the afternoon, to camp for the 
night on the opposite shore of that lake. After locating 
a camp site, it was but the work of a short time to cut 
the poles for the tent and sleeping bags to support the 
latter from the ground, giving the effect of a cot bed, to 
erect the tent, adjust th. sleeping bags and get a fire 


s 

_ By dark our supper was ready, and although we did full 

justice to it we remarked that a heart and live of 

venison of most atiy description would not come amiss, 

and speculated upon who would be the fortunate one to 

draw first blood and. supply the larder, and when. 
After a night of comfort and: 


a ,, with no knowl 
of the stumps that F tedics- cas. Soman 


familiar with one’s anatomy when passing the night in a 
tent, we arose a little after daylight and got breakfast. 

As big game was no novelty to me, it was decided that 
P. S. and the ae should take a canoe, go to the outlet 
of the lake and bring back the deer that we were looking 
for, although not lost by us. As one deer would supply 
us with more meat than we could use before it spoiled, I 
was not anxious to hunt, knowing that if they had luck 
they would bring back what they were in search of. 

Some time after they had started I took “Old Re- 
liable” under my arm and started for a little exploring 
trip on the ridge back of the tent. I was in no hhurry (it 
is bad to be in a hurry when still-hunting), and moved 
along very slowly and as noiselessly as possible. I had 
been away from the tent perhaps half an hour, covering 
a distance of not half a mile, when I distinctly heard at 
some distance away an animal running in the leaves. I 
stood perfectly still and listened, and concluded that the 
sound was coming in my direction. It came closer and 
closer, but as there were a number of small spruce bushes 
all around me the sound passed without my seeing its 
cause. 

Disgusted with my luck, I was about to annroach and 
look for tracks, when I became conscious of the fact that 
there was some living thing behind a certain spruce 
bush, although I had neither seen nor heard nothing there. 
Thinking it might be a hunter following the track of the 
animal just passed, I was undecided what to do, fearing 
that if 1 moved I might get shot if it were a hunter, and 
that I would startle the deers if it were a deer. At last I 
decided to whistle, believing it to be a safe proceeding in 
either case. After two or three shrill blasts a pair oi 
antlers moved from behind that bush to behind another, 
ther~ being less than a foot of clear space between. As 
soon as I saw these, up went “Old Reliable,” and when 
enough fur had as near as I could judge passed by the 
opening to bring his shoulder in line with the sights I 
fired. This buck proved to be the largest, with one ex- 
ception, that I ever saw in or our of Maine, and must 
have weighed considerably over 250 pounds. The ex- 
ception was one shot in the same region last year, which 
by actual weight weighed 280 pounds after the removal 
of his intestines. 

_P. S. and the guide duly returned to camp, and were 
highly delighted with my luck. They had seen nothing 
but tracks. 

Less than half the saddle of this buck lasted us for ten 
days’ camp eating, the last of it spoiling on our hands. 
The remainder of the buck we gave away soon after it 
was shot. The antlers now adorn my wall, accompanying 
another large head obtained in the same region two years 
previously. 

This region (Washington county) seems to run to size 
and not to quantity of deer. In fact, usually a hunter 
well earns all the deer he gets there. 

The accompanying photograph shows our camp after 
being out about ten days. The leg of venison hanging 
to the left was from the big buck. 

P. S. left for home after a two weeks’ trip, but I re- 
mained two weeks longer with the guide. Toward the 
last of my stay I did my best to get a deer to bring home, 
but was unsuccessful, they seemingly a very scarce. 

~G 


PHELPs. 
(Boston, Mass, 





The Pennsylvania Commission. 


Harrispurc, Pa., June 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
in your issue of the 23d inst. I noticed an article entitled 
Deer Hounds in Pennsylvania.” The scene of this par- 
. ticular outrage is laid near Philipsburg, in Centre county, 
and the writer, E. H. K., says this is but one of the many 
wrongs of a like nature happening in that neighborhood. 
He futher states that “the sportsmen here are thoroughly 
aroused and will from now on make it very hot for any 
hounds found in the mountains.” This latter statement 
is music to the ears of the Game Commission; and we 
would suggest that two-legged violators be looked after 
as _well as those with four legs. 

For an example of what can be done in the line of game 
protection I would refer the gentleman to the noble work 
being done in his adjoining county of Clearfield by the 
Hon. Frank G. Harris and his associates in that neighbor- 
hood. These gentlemen have prosecuted more than a 
dozen violators of the game law during the past year 
and have secured convictions in every case prosecuted. 
Mr. Harris, having been a member of the last Legisla- 
ture, fully understands that the Game Commission is 
without funds whereby they could prosecute. He knows 
that whatever expense they incur must be paid out of their 
own pockets; that when the president of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Kennedy, comes from his home .a Pittsburg 
to attend a meeting of the Commission he pays in cold 
cash, as does every other member of the board, the nec- 
essary expenses of the trip. He knows that every mem- 
ber of the Game Commission is doing all in his power to 
protect the game of our State; that they are giving of 
their time and their money, as very few in the State are 
viving; and he is willing to do what he can for the good 
cause. When the sportsmen of the State come to the 
help of the game protectors of the State, as they can and 
should do, when the farmers realize that the game laws 
as they now stand in Pennsylvania mean more good to 
them than to any other class of people in the State; when 
they realize that because of these laws they are freed from 
the raids of irresponsible hunters (who destroy their 
crops, tear down their fences, shoot their stock and 
poultry, and commit other depredations) for the entire 
year excepting sixty days; when they realize that by 
the keeping of these people out of the fields and woods 
for this time, thousands and tens of thousands of their 
best friends in the shape of song and insectivorous birds 
are preserved to them, and are willing to help the Game 
Commission as they can and should do, then will the 
time of peace and rest be come to the birds, and the 
farmers’ crops be correspondingly increased. 

The Game Commission of Pennsylvania is trying “to 
make as good brick without straw” as is possible, and 
we ask the help and support of all classes who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of our game, our song, and our 
insectivorous birds. For the present, while the Game 
Commission is hampered as it is, let every individual do 
his duty, and the cause is bound to prosper. 

Josep 8, Sec’ 
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Definitions of Game Birds. 


From a report on “Legislation for the Protection of Birds Other 
Than Game,” prepared by Dr. IT. S. Paimer, Asst. Uhiet of the 
Biological Survey, Department, of Agricuiture, Washington. 

From the standpoint of the sportsman, birds’are either 
game birds or non-game birds, but from the legislative 
standpoint they may be roughly divided into three groups: 
(1) Species which should be protected at all times, as 
thrushes; (2) species which may be killed at certain sea- 
sons for food or sport, as,quail; (3) species which are 
injurious and therefore excluded from protection, as the 
English sparrow. The first group is usually called “‘in- 
sectivorous” or “song” birds, the second “game” and the 
third “injurious” birds; but these groups are necessarily 
arbitrary, and their limits are by no means certain. 
About 1,125 species and subspecies of birds inhabit North 
America north of Mexico, and of these only about 200 
(18 per cent.) can properly be considered game. 

As the wording of modern protective laws turns largely 
on the definition of “game birds.” it may be well to note 
some of the different interpretations which have been ap- 
plied to this term. A game bird, according tq the Century 
Dictionary is “a bird ordinarily pursued for sport or 
pont or which is or may be the subject of a game law.” 

ouvier’s Law Dictionary defines gamie in general as 
“birds and beasts of a wild nature obtained by fowling 
and hunting.” In different State laws the term is defined 
in various ways without special regard for uniformity. 





Thus Maine fixes an annual close season for “game 
birds,” and enumerates under this head the wood duck, 
dusky duck (commonly called black duck), teal, gray 
duck, ruffed grouse (commonly called partridge), wood- 
cock, quail, plover, snipe and sandpiper.. In the Michi- 
gan law the term “game bird” is construed to mean all 
birds named or referred to except certain insectivorous 
species. According to the Code of Mississippi, “the term 
‘game’ includes all kinds of animals and birds found in 
the state of nature, and commonly so called.” Nova 
Scotia declares: ‘‘‘Game’ shall mean and include 
* * * Canada and ruffed grouse (commonly called 
partridge), pheasants, blackcock, capercailzie, ptarmigan, 
sharp-tailed grouse, woodcock, snipe, bluewinged ducks, 
teal, and wood ducks.” British Columbia decrees that a 
game bird “shall mean a bird protected by the provisions 
of this act,” and New Brunswick “any bird mentioned in 
this act, or of a species or class similar thereto.” 

The plan of enumerating each species, as in some of 
these laws, is not clear or concise. It also lacks uni- 
formity because of the confusion existing in the common 
names of certain game birds and the presence of species 
in one State which do not occur in another. ; 

In order to overcome this difficulty, the Committee on 
Protection of Birds of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
has suggested using the larger groups called orders and 
families, into which birds are commonly divided, instead 
of species, which gives at once a simple and concise 
definition. “The following only shall be considered game 
birds: The Anatide, commonly known as swans, geese, 
brant. river and sea ducks; the Rallide. eommonly known 
as tails, coots, mudhens and gallinules; the Limicole, 
commonly known as shore birds, plovers, surf birds, snipe, 
woodcock, sandpipers, tatlers and curlews; the. Galline, 
commonly known as wild turkeys, grouse, prairie chickens, 
pheasants, partridges and quail.” These four groups, the 
Anatide, Rallide, Limicole and Galline, include all the 
species which are commonly hun‘ed for sport or for food 
in the United States, with the exception of cranes, wild 
pigeons, doves, flickers, meadowlarks, reedbirds, black- 
birds and robins. Cranes, pigeons and doves are ordi- 
narily considered legitimate game, but are now so rare in 
most States that it has become necessary to remove them 
from the game list, Flickers, meadowlarks, blackbirds, 
reedbirds and robins being insectivorous are more. valu- 
able for other purposes than for food, and merit special 
attention. a. 

Picrons aNd Doves.—The order Columbe, comorising 
wild pigeons and doves, is reoresented in the United 
States by fifteen species and subspecies. Of these, only 


three have any practical importance as game birds, viz, 


the passengér pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius), now al- 
most exterminated; the band-tailed pigeon (Columba 
fasciata), found from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
coast, and the common, mourning, turtle, or Carolina dove 
(Zenaidura macroura), distributed more or less generally 
throughout the United States. The wild pigeon is now 
rarely seen except in two or three of the States about the 
Great Lakes, where it is rigidly protected. Although it 
was formerly one of the most important game birds of the 
country, its numbers have been so diminished during the 
last thirty or forty years that it can no longer be con- 
sidered as belonging in the game list. The band-tailed 
pigeon is an important game bird in only half a dozen 
States, and Colorado seems to be the only one which pro- 
vides an open season (July 15 to Sept. 30). The common 
dove is protected in some States throughout the year, in 
others only during the breeding season, while in still 
others it is not mentioned in the laws, and hence may 
be killed at any season. Where it is abundant, as in 
southern California and some parts of the Southwest, it is 
perhaps in no immediate danger of extermination if the 
slaughter is kept within reasonable: bounds. There is, 
Loman: a wide diversity in the open seasons in different 

tates. 

Doves feed largely on seeds, and an examination of a 
considerable number of stomachs has shown that these 
include seeds of noxious weeds, such as pokeweed and 


several species of the genera Lithospermum, O-alis and: 


Euphorbia, In certain parts of California the habit of 
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feeding on the seeds of turkey mullein (Eremocarpus 
setigerus) is so well known that a botanist, on inquiring 
how he could collect some seeds of this plant, was ad- 
vised to shoot a few doves.and open their crops. Under 
some circumstances enormous quantities of weed seeds are 
devoured, as shown by the crop of a dove killed in a rye 
field at Warner, Tenn., which contained no less than 7,500 
seeds of Ovxalis: stricta. As ‘a weed destroyer, the dove 
more than compensatés' for the grain which it occasionally 
consumes, and the value of its services is certainly greater 
than the few cents which its body brings in market. 

F.ickers.—Of the woodpeckers, the flickers or pigeon 
woodpeckers, represented in the East by the yellow- 
shafted flicker (Colaptes auratus) and in the West by. the 
red-shafted flicker (C. cafer), are the only ones which are 
killed to any extent for food.* They are still’ regarded 
as legitimate game in some sections, but apparently are so 
treated by law only in Nevada, which fixes an sea- 
son from Sept. 15 to March 15. Like other woodpeckers, 
the flicker is mainly insectivorous. An examination of 230 
stomachs of the sahotr-chuited flicker showed the presence 
of 5 per cent. mineral, 39 per cent. vegetable 56 per 
cent animal’ matter. The mineral element was mainly 
sand, probably picked up accidentally along with other 
food. The vegetable matter consisted of the seeds of'a 
number of weeds and berries of several native shrubs, arid 
occasionally a ‘small amount of grain, but too little to be of 
much conseqtience. Flickers are more terrestrial thdn 
other woodpeckers, and a large part of their animal food 
consists of ants, which constitute nearly half the food of 
the year. Several stomachs contained little else, and at 
least two contained. more than 3.000 each of these in- 
sects. Beetles stand next to ants in importance, form- 
ing about 10 per cent. of the food, and iniclid*ng chiefly 
May beetles, a few snapping beetles and carabids, or pre- 
dacious ground beetles. Grasshoppers also are eaten at 
certain times, as shown by several stomachs (collected in 
June, 1865. in Dixon county, Neb.), which contained from 
fifteen to forty-eight grasshoppers each. A bird with such 
a record is far too valuable to be killed for food, and is 
entitled to all the protection ordinarily accorded insectivo- 
rous species. 

BosotinkKs or Reepsrrps.—Comparatively few nascerine 
birds are treated as game. Among these few. bobolinks 
(reedbirds). blackbirds, meadowlarks and robins are the 
most important. The enormous numbers of bobolinks 
(Dolichonyx oryzivorus) which flock to the Atlantic coast 





*In one parts of the South the pileated woodpecker (Ceophiaus 
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each autumn to feed on the seeds of wild rice before taking 
their departure for the rice fields of the South and their 
win.er haunts in South America have given: rise to the 
sport of reedbird shooting, a sport scarcely known in 
other sections of the country. The bobolink, which is 
rigidly protected during its stay on its breeding g 
in the Northern States, receives the name of reedbird as 
soon as it enters the Middle States in autumn dress, and 
is considered legitimate game. Open seasons are legalized 
in the Middle States as follows: Delaware, Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 1; District of Columbia, Aug. 21 to Feb. 1 (Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays only); Maryland, it. 1 to 
Nov. 1; New Jersey, Aug. 25 to Jan. 1; Pennsylvania, 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30. For a few weeks it is killed in 
enormous numbers for market, and when it reaches the 
Carolinas, further south, where it is known as the rice- 
bird, the slaughter is increased, not for sport, but as pro- 
tection against its ravages in the rice fields. Here it be- 
comes a veritable pest. and may be killed lawfully at any 
season. To many persons it is a decilious morsel, although 
its. diminutive body furnishes little more than a taste of 
meat. There wovld be no objection to utilizing the bird 
for food were it not for the abuse to which this custom 
of killing it for market has given rise. Not only are 
other birds killed for reedbirds, but in States in which 
reedbirds do not occur marketmen try to make up the de- 
ficiency by furnishing various small birds under that 
name. In the markets of San Francisco horned larks 
(Otocoris), red-winged blackbirds (Agelaius), Brewer's 


blackbirds (Scolecophagus), white-crowned and golden- 
crowned sparrows (Zounotrichia), song sparrows (Melo- 
Spisa), savanna sparrows (Ammodramus), house finches 
(Carpodacus), and even goldfinches (Astragalinus), have 
all been sold as reedbirds. Such conditions serve only to 
defeat the object of protective laws, and for this reason, if 
for no other, reedbirds should be taken off the game list, 
except in the few States in which they are known to be 
abundant; and even here their sale should be carefully 
regulated to prevent the slaughter of robins, larks and 
other birds, which are almost certain to be killed by 
market-hunters. 

MEADOWLARKS.—Like the flicker, the meadowlark 
(Sturnella magna) is considered game by many persons, 
mainly on account of the character of its meat, which in 
some respects resembles that of quail. A few States pro- 
vide an open season for lark shooting, as follows: Mis- 
sissippi, Sept. 15 to March 1; Missouri, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1; 
North Carolina, Oct. 15 to April 1; British Columbia, 
Sept. 1 to March 1; Georgia apparently allows the bird 
to be killed at any season. Its importance to sportsmen 
is small in comparison with its value to farmers, Pro- 
fessor Beal in speaking of its food habits says: “It is one 
of the most useful allies to agriculture, standing almost 
without a peer as a destroyer of noxious insects. * * * 
In summing up the record of the meadowlark, two points 
should be especially noted: (1) The bird is most em- 
phatically an insect eater, evidently preferring insects 
above all other. food; and (2) in default of its favorite 
food it can subsist on a vegetable diet.” 

Professon Beal made an examination of 238 stomachs, 
and reported that the contents comprised about 27 per 
cent. vegetable matter and 73 per cent. animal matter. In 
other words, nearly three-fourths of the food of the 
meadowlark for the year, including the winter months. 
consists of insects. The vegetable food comprises mainly 
seeds of weeds, grasses and a little grain, but the grain, 
chiefly corn, amounted to only 14 per cent. No sprouting 
corn was found in any stomach, and no grain of any kind 
was found in stomachs taken in summer; the largest quan- 
tity was eaten in January. when other food was scarce. 
Among the insects taken at various times during the year, 
grasshoppers. locusts and crickets are by far the most 
important, since they averaged 29. per cent. of the food. 
Of the 238 stomachs examined, 178 contained grass- 
hoppers, and 37 of these insects were found in a single 
stomach. In-August stomachs they constituted 69 per 
cent. of the food. Beetles, which stand next in importance 
to grasshoppers. included chiefly. May deo 
beide), snotit-Béetles or weevils (Rhyncophora), and 
leaf-beetles (Chrysomelide). Caterpillars formed an im- 
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portant element of the food, and ants a small, but fairly 
constant item, about 3 per cent. for the year. 

oe Kpirps.—In the District of Columbia ee 
or marsh, blackbird (Agelaius phaniueus) ate treated as 
game birds and an open season for shooting them is set 
apart, The argument is made that on account of the 
damage they do to grainfields, particularly in the spring 
and autumn, blackbirds may be kept from becoming too 
abundant by treating them as game. But it may well be 
questioned whether this would reduce their numbers as 
effectually as if they were excluded entirely from pro- 
tection in localities where they are injurious. Game birds 
are necessarily protected for a longer or shorter time 
during the ing season, while species excepted from 
protection be killed at any season. A full account 
of the food habits of the various blackbirds may be found 
in Bulletin No. 13 of the Biological carey: 

Rogins.—In some sections of the South. particularly in 
New Orleans, all kinds of small birds, even thrushes, are 
considered legitimate game. and are offered for sale in 
the markets. According to Prof. H. Nehrling, “one main 
cause of the fearful decrease of om small migratory birds 
must be looked for in our Southern States. There, mil- 
lions of all kinds of birds, are killed to satisfy the palate 
of the gourmand, * There is scarcely a hotel in 
New Orleans where small birds do not form an item on 
the bill of fare. At certain seasons the robin, wood 
thrush. thrasher, olive-backed thrush, hermit thrush, che- 
wink, flicker and many of our. beautiful sparrows form the 
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bulk of these victims; but catbirds, cardinals and almost 
all small birds, even swallows, can found in the 
markets.” Mr. Andrew Allison, of New Orleans, gives 
similar testimony: “In the fall migrations, when all the 
migrants are literal butterballs, appalling numbers of cat- 
birds, wood thrushes, rey-eyed vireos, king birds, tanagers 
and in fact any easily shot birds are killed * * * near 
the coast towns. Wood thrushes and catbirds are more 
persecuted than any other, under the name of grasse, and 
a are sent to the markets here in September and 
r, 


_Robins (Merula migratoria) are perhaps more generally 
killed than any of the other thrushes, and in some States 
their killing is legalized at certain seasons—for example, 
in North Carolina, from Oct. 15 to April 1. A few years 

‘0 jarge numbers of robins were shipped to the markets 
of Washington, D. C., from various points in Virginia and 
North Carolina. In the spring of 1897 no less than 2,700 
were received in one lot, These birds were killed near 
roosts just before the northward migration set in; for- 
tunately their sale could be stopped in the District of 
Columbia, but their killing at this season was lawful in 
North Carolina, ‘ 

It seems hardly necessary to call attention to the in- 
sectivorous habits of robins; but a few details may add 
emphasis. In an examination of 330 stomachs, 42 per cent. 
of the food was found to consist of animal matter. chiefly 
insects, while the remainder was made up largely of 
small fruits or berries. Grasshoppers, caterpillars and 
beetles composed the principal part of the insect food, 
grasshoppers forming nearly 30 per cent. of the total food 
in the month of August. The vegetable element, 58 per 
cent., was largely composed of wild fruits, which had been 
eaten in nearly every month. Cultivated fruit was found 
in small amounts. chiefly in stomachs collected in June and 
July. but the depredations of the birds seemed to be 

mainly to smaller and earlier fruits, and as Pro- 
fessor Beal has shown. the damage thus done may be 
obviated by planting wild fruits, which the birds prefer 
to cultivated varieties. 





‘There is a rule in the Gazette office to shut up shop on 

The paper is very thin on Memorial Day, 
of July, Christmas and Thanksgiving. If the sub- 
scribers don’t like it they can just naturally lump it. and 
if that is hard, they i the owner of the 


can stop it. 
Gazette was ing ona salary for other men, he swore 
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FOREST..AND. STREAM. 


Two: Weeks in the Maine Woods. 


Our party consisted of four. This being our. second 
season in the woods together, we have organized ourselves 
into a club, which we call: the “Big Indian Gun Club,” 
taken from the location of our camp in the fall of ’98, 
which was ‘on Big Indian Pond. We left civilization the 
morning of ‘Nov. 8, and met at White River Junction, 
Vt. rom there we went to Lenoxville, P. Q., where we 
took the Canadian Pacific R. R. through to Lowelltown, 
Me., leaving the train at Skinner’s Station, where we 
arrived about 2:30 A. Nov. 9 with Mr. Frink and 
party from Montpelier, Vt., who were out for a two 
weeks’ hunt. Mr. Skinner was soon up and arranging 
sleeping accommodations for us. We got a few hours’ 
rest, and after having breakfast at Hotel De Skinner 
finished our plans for getting into camp, which we decided 
to make at a logging camp on Dead Stream, about two 
and a half miles from Skinner’s Station. I was left at the 
station to get our provisions together. Mr. Skinner 
has a store here well stocked with everything one could 
wish for. A post office has recently been established here 
and is located in one corner of the store. The rest of the 
party started for camp with a part of our outfit, and were 
coming back for dinner, when we were all to go in for 


good, 
After I had all our provisions together, had mailed a 
letter home, and everything was ready for camp, I had 
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one hour before dinner. I loaded my Winchester and 
started out for a walk. I had not been out over thirty 
minutes, and was not over half a mile from the store on 
a branch of the Moose River, when I shot my first buck. 
I bled him, and as I did not have any hatchet with me I 
decided to let him lie’ and wait until the boys came back 
before hanging him up, and get points from Joe, who, 
by the way, was our guide, and one of the best hunters 
in the Maine woods. I had considerable sport “jollying” 
them, and got them in nearly to where the deer lay before 
telling them I had shot one. They had sport with me 
later to pay for this. After dressing and hanging up 
the buck under Joe’s directions, we went to the mill and 

ot our dinner; then started for camp, where we arrived 
just before dusk. 

The next day it rained nearly all day. We passed the 
time gathering wood and repairing camp. Two of the 
boys went out and brought in two partridges, which, 
with the heart and liver of the buck, which we brought 
in with us, made quite an addition to our bill of fare. 
They also reported a big buck with a fine pair of antlers 
as the result of the afternoon’s hunt. This big buck, 
however, proved to be the smallest buck fawn, but I did 
not discover the joke until after I had made a trip out to 
the mill and told them all about the big buck we had 
hung up in the woods. This was to pay for my fun with 
them a fey days before. We had no snow until Sunday, 
Nov. 12, when it snowed all day. The hunting was good 
after that. 

George and myself started out one morning for a day’s 
hunt in the burnt land. We separated,.and soon after I 
saw a buck about 125 yards from me walking slowly. 
He stopped a moment near an old top. I fired, and he 
started-on the run in the direction of a swamp, and I 
after him. I had not followed far, when I saw a drop of 
noes I shouted to George to come on; then the chase 

gan. 

I came up to him once, and had just time to give him a 
pertins shot as he went over the brow of a hill. He had 

en lying down, but we did not give him a chance to do 
so again. We were now well warmed up, and pressed 
him hard. He soon knew we were on his trail, and 
began playing fox with us through the swamps and lily- 
wags. He would jump off to one side, and then come back 
again and circle around us, and do his best to throw us 
off the trail. We kept this up as late as we dared to, then 
held a council of war to determine where we were. The 
signs of blood had disappeared, so we decided he was 
not wounded seriously, but we would take up the trail 
in the morning and follow him up. We had not much 
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idea where we were, but started in the direction that we 
thought camp was, and soon were on familiar ground and 
not far from where we had started on his trail. If it had 
all been in a straight course we would have been obliged 
to lay out that night, 

We took the trail the next morning, and followed it 
until nearly noon, when we left it on the edge of the burnt 
land, where he had found another deer and gone off in 
company. We hung up one more this day. It is needless 
to say that we were enjoying every moment of our outing: 
We had some hard tramps, but generaily we found the 
days not long enough. . 

_A Frenchman came into our camp one day bewailing 
his misfortune. It seems he was employed by the rail- 
road company; had obtained permission to be off duty 
for the day, and had borrowed an old gun and started 
out in expectation of taking home a deer for family use. 
He said, “I met with one big misfortune, too bad, too 
bad!” Joe was alone in camp, and he thought the man 
had shot some one, and asked him what was the trouble. 
“Oh. he big fellow; awful big one—too bad. I loose him. 
Don’t see how I could miss him; very bad misfortune,” 
and so on. Joe went out with him, and found the tracks 
of a doe and a big buck close by the camp. The French- 
man had shot at them both and missed; no signs of blood 
could be found. He had an old gun, which had not been 
shot for a long time; it would have been a chance shot if 
he had brought one of them down. This was a case that 
is often repeated of parties going into the woods with 





strange guns, and oftentimes with the sights out of order. 
We had five hung up the first week, and during the 
second week we spent more time exploring the country 
and gathering gum. Two weeks of camp life in these 
woods is worth more than the services of a physician fur 
a whole year. We dread to think of the day when our 
time is up and we have to break camp and start for home. 
We have all the partridges we can eat. They sit still just 
long enough to lose tneir heads by a rifle ball. There 
are some mink and otter around us. Joe is making figure 
4 traps for them. A white weasel has been holding high 
carnival in our camp: he carries off our meat and any- 
thing he can get hold of. and keeps us awake nights 
chasing the little deer mice over the camp. He got out 
of our trap twice, and firally George got a bead on him 
with the shotgun outside of camp. We now have nis 
pelt for a souvenir. A red squirrel got into the cabin 
one morning. We were all suddenly awakened by ‘1is 
trill. On opening our eyes, there he was on the oppos'te 
side of the camp clinging to a log looking at us, as much 
as to say. “It is time you were up.” 

Our time was growing rapidly short. Monday morning 
we broke camp. Saturday we brought in our largest 
buck, which had been hung up about two miles from camp. 
We strapped him to a pole and carried h'm out of the 
burnt land; then we tied a long rope to his horns; and 
one with the rope over his shoulders and under the arms 
acted as leader, while two more took hold of the horns— 
one on each side. In this manner we dragged him to 
camp over the snow. We had seven deer at this time. 
ene more would give us two apiece, all the law allows; 
but it looked doubtful if we would get it. However, there 
were five hours left before dark. and we might get a shot 
on our way out Monday morning. Saturday at 8:30 P. 
M. we had all been hunting hard since noon except Joe, 
who stayed in camp until late. when a feeling suddenly 
came over him that if he went out he could shoot a deer. 
He took his rifle down and started, and in a short time 
brought down the. finest buck we have seen since coming 
into the woods. It would weigh nearly 200 Ibs. I came 
into camp soen after Joe had started out.. In about thirty 
minutes I heard some one coming, and then George 
shouted, “Hurry. and come out here; man hurt!” I 
started, thoroughly frightened, thinking some one was 
injured. It was growing quite dark, but I could see 
them coming dragging something between them, which 
proved to be Joe’s big buck. Now we had as fine a string 
of game as you often see. 

The next day found us on our journey home. The 
Big Indian Gun Club voted a first-class outing at Camp 
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FOREST-AND STREAM. 





W. F. Hunt and all promised to meet again next fall 
if possible for a two weeks’ hunt in the Maine ee 


FircusurG, Mass. 





Famine in the iForest. 


From the Asian. 


THE present famine in India has a great effect, not only 
upon the human inhabitants of the country and their 
domestic animals, but to a large extent also upon the 
wild beasts and birds that inhabit the forests, hills and 
plains. To the casual observer this is not perhaps so 
apparent as is human suffering. The starving natives, 
with hollow fleshless cheeks and protruding bones, over 
which the dusky skin is tightly stretched, obtrude them- ’ 
selves upon our notice, and may be seen everywhere in 
some parts of the country. The human remains lying by 
the wayside, at times in the shape of a skeleton with 
scattered bones picked clean by the vultures and jackals, 
with the wretched rags that once clothed the living being 
strewn around it, thrust themselves into notice, an un- 
mistakable evidence of famine, like a ghastly warning of 
the hand of fate. The cattle, mere skins full of bones, 
whose sharp points and edges are bursting through their 
scanty covering, can be seen dragging themselves about 
in the vain search for fodder and water, or gasping out 
their last breath in the pitiless burning sunshine in the 
fields that now bear the appearance of a shadeless desert. 
To them, moreover, comes relief, and man can draw water 
from the wells for himself and his belongings. 

But the misery and sufferings of the wild creatures, 
their vain search for food, and their unsatisfied craving 
for water, are as a rule hidden from human ob- 
servation; for wild life is given to concealment, and 
suffers and dies in hidden places, even though it may issue 
forth more often into the light of day in time of trouble, 
when driven by stress of famine or thirst to forgetfulness 
of its natural dread of man. 

But to the sportsman the effect of the dearth of food and 
water upon the fauna of the country is very obvious, and 
its signs are everywhere visible. He marks the growing 
scarcity of game, and its absence from its usual haunts. 
He observes the unwonted assemblage of wild creatures in 
close proximity to human habitations, where there still 
remains in some of the wells that water which is now al- 
most entirely absent from the surface of the earth. Here, 
at least, the gasping birds and beasts may chance upon a 
little water, be it only in a cattle trough dug out of a 
hollowed tree trunk, or in a narrow irrigation channel that 
runs from the well, whence it is drawn by patient laborious 
bullocks into the green ricefields or millet crops which 
are now but seldom seen. 

Around such places the wild inhabitants of the fields 
and the jungles collect at morning and evening to quench 
their thirst. At night the prowling panther visits such 
spots, where he may find a victim from among the herd of 
gazelles which troop down during the hours of darkness 
from the neighboring stony hill, or perhaps may pick 
up a stray goat or dog belonging to the hamlet, or a calf 
that is perishing of want. All that passes during the 
nights, all the comings and goings of the beasts of the 
fields, may be read from the book of nature that lies 
open to the observant eye. There is a beaten track of 
many dainty little pointed feet—the marks of the gazelle 
and the larger spoor of the antelope. The pugs of the 
panther may be looked for upon any of the paths that ap- 
proach the trough or channel of water. All animals prefer 
to keep to a beaten track, and their wanderings are thus 
more easily followed. The porcupines, most nocturnal of 
creatures, have come down from their cave dwellings in, 
the banks of the dry ravines and in the hillsides, and one 
has dropped a quill on the margin of the tiny rivulet. 
Jackals, wildcats, foxes, hares, peafowl, partridges—all 
these and many others have been down to the life-giving 
fluid, and have left uamistakable impress of their presence 
At one point the panther has crouched, and crept toward 
some animal, stalking his prey. Then he has made a 
rush, but his victim has escaped him. There is such a 
mingling of footmarks here that it is impossible to tell 
what was the spotted one’s quarry, only a buck gazelle 
has galloped off from the place, and may have been the 
object of the chase. All this—and much else—can be 
read upon the dusty path, and on the surface of the 
soft earth of the field that lies crumbled into powder under 
the heat of the sun. 

“IT was out hunting a few days ago, and evidences of 
famine were plainly visible on every side,” writes a corre- 
spondent. “We passed a human skeleton, evidently but 
lately dead, picked clean by foul beasts during the night 
that was just over, and now lying grim and ghastly in the 
light of the rising sun. A small pool of water, the only 
one in all that arid desert, lay in an adjacent nullah, to- 
ward which the bony arms were stretched as though in 
mute appeal. A wretched rag that had formed the cloth- 
ing of this image of God lay beside the sad remains. 
The waytfarer’s staff was lying near. Perhaps his totter- 
ing steps had failed at the margin of the water, for which 
he was making. Who can tell? There he had gasped 
out his life. The eyes that once glowed in those now 
empty sockets had been plucked out by the vultures. 
The heart that once beat beneath those gleaming ribs had 
been torn out and rent by jackals which had stolen away 
from the scene of the tragedy at the dawn of day. 

“Further on a fox was seen and chased, and soon caught 
by the greyhounds. The poor little creature could not 
run far; he was too exhausted by famine, and soon gave 
in. It is noticeable that the foxes seem to be suffering 
severely; many have been found dead, and those that we 

have chased are so enfeebled that there is little sport in 
hunting them. A hare that sprang from his form be- 
neath a bush gave better sport, and I was glad to see him 
escape from his pursuers after a long run, which finished 
the morning’s hunt. The hares seem reduced in numbers, 
while the cover now is so scarce and scanty that when 
shooting it is difficult to get a shot at them, for see 
one coming and generally get up a long way off. 
also must find it hard to obtain food and drink, while 
the little cover that still remains offers them scarcely 
any protection from birds and beasts of prey. Only the 
‘day one was heard crying like a child in a com- 
in the statlen, and wan Soren to. avp born atta 
a large hawk had torn open its side. The hawk 


country. : 
The little bush quail seem to have entirely disappeared. 


During the earlier part of the year, when the water famine 
was only beginning to make its advent, these little brown 
birds could constantly be seen congregating under water 
pipes and at the issues of bath rooms, and about. the 
bungalows, where some of them were frequently found 
dead. Perhaps they are more delicate than other birds, 
and suffer more from want of food and water; for none 
have been visible for many weeks, and it is feared that 
they must nearly all have perished.. The peafowl, too, 
must suffer greatly. They above all land birds require a 
plentiful supply of water, and are never found in local- 
ities where it is absent. Now it may be observed that 
these generally somewhat ‘shy birds have in many places 
taken up their abode near villages, where they can ob- 
tain water from the wells, and from the troughs placed for 
the few surviving cattle. They seem less wary than 
usual, and may be seen picking up a precarious livelihood 
in the vicinity of the villages soon after dawn and in 
the evenings. The drought and scarcity will also greatly 
affect breeding operations among birds, which are going 
on from February all through the hot weather, and doubt- 
less mary eggs will be destroyed by and many young 
ones fall victims to predaceous creatures. 

Of the larger animals that inhabit the great forests, we 
cannot at present speak, but shall be in a position to do 
so later on. We have heard that wild pigs in some parts 
of the country have become so bold that, driven by hunger, 
they enter the cultivated inclosures in the precincts 
of villages in search of food and water, where they have 
attacked and in some cases killed people who have tried 
to drive them off. Will there be a general exodus of wild 
beasts from their native wilds? ill tigers wander over 
the country, seeking whom they may devour? Doubtless 
many strange and unwonted sights’ will be visible in the 
vicinity and in the haunts of the denizens of the jungle. 
The deer will assemble in the neighborhood of water, and 
will there fall victims both to man and to beasts of prey, 
for Kipling’s “Jungle Law” does not exist outside story 
books. The great carnivora cannot live far from water, 
and will follow the deer, and so will be easily brought 
to bag by sportsmen who will find them confined to 
limited tracts in the vicinity of water. 

In fact, it is to be feared that game of all kinds will 
suffer severely during the present year; the famine and 
drought are as yet at an early stage, and will in all 
probability produce a considerable diminution among the 
fauna of the country. There are still some of the worst 
weeks before us, and their effect will be great, for the sun 
will become more blistering and pitiless than ever, while 
water and food will become scarcer as time goes on. It 
can only be hoped that sportsmen will be merciful, and 
will not slaughter a large quantity of game, but will con- 
tent themselves with shooting a reasonable number of ani- 
mals as long as there is famine.in the land. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Warning - Posters. 


Acting with the officers of the Illinois Audubon So- 
ciety, State Game Commissioner Loveday has sent out to 
the postmasters of this State a large wall poster, in which 
the laws of the State regarding the killing of game and 
song birds are:printed in plain type. so that all who care 
may post themselves thoroughly in regard to the terms 
of the law. 


The Appalachian National Park Association. 


Dr. C. P. Ambler, secretary of the Appalachian Na- 
tional Park Association, writes entertainingly regarding 
the progress of the movement for the establishment of the 
Appalachion National Park, which has been mentioned at 
different times in these columns. It is very pleasant to 
record success in this movement, and this success must 
be a matter of much congratulation to the gentlemen in- 
terested. The appointment of the Commission is no* 
doubt equivalent to the securing of the park, and we of the 
Northwest wish only that we were as far along with our 
own park measure. Dr. Ambler writes: 

“The promoters of the Appalachidn National Park 
have been in the field now something over a year. That 
their work has. been well done, that energy and push 
have been applied to the same is now apparent from the 
fact that the bill which they had introduced at the hands 
of Senator Pritchard has passed the last session of Con- 
gress and becomes a law on July I next. 

“The bill as presented by the Appalachian National 
Park Association was for an appropriation ‘not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to be used to investigate the forest conditions in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountain region of western North 
Carolina and adjacent States. The commission will be 
appointed by the President, and it is expected that this 
commission will make a report to the next session of 
Congress. 

“While we sympathize with the promoters of the Min- 
nesota National Park in not obtaining recognition at this 
session of Congress, we nevertheless congratulate them 
upon the fact that the timber which they are now trying 
to protect is situated on Indian lands, and that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs has given them assurance that 
no further cutting of timber would be allowed until the 
Minnesota Park question was settled by Congress. In 
our western North Carolina mountains the case is en- 
tirely different. Here we have probably the largest and 
finest standing growth of hardwood timber of any place 
on the Western Continent. It is nothing uncommon to 
find stretches of unbroken standing forest for twenty or 
thirty miles without sign of habitation. During the past 
five years the largest lumber corporations in the country 
have been securing control of different tracts in this 
section, while many local lumber operators are pushing 
their saw mills deeper in the unbroken wilderness. 

“Some of the largest tanneries in the country have been 
built along the line .of the Western North Carolina Rail- 
road during the three years, and they have to-day 
notices posted over our mountain section; ‘100,006 


. 





which is to-day 
must not wait_ e } 
Park; we must not wait for our neighbors to assist us; 
we must not look to friends; we must put our shoulders to 
the wheel on our own account, and wishing all success 
to any man or association to-day attempting to preserve 
the forests of America we intend to go on as we have 
commenced. _ : 

“We appreciate the necessity of the Minnesota Park, 
as the destruction of our own forests tells us what must 
be going on there, but they should not, while trying to 
preserve their own, either expect or ask us to desist in 
trying to save what is dear and near to us. There is 
to-day a feeling in the minds of the public toward the 
preservation of our forests, and surely if this enthusiasm, 
which has now been aroused, can be kept up, what is good 
for the one-will be good for the other. It will take 
work, it will take work, and plenty of work—yes, more 
work than any one realizes—to see either the Minnesota 
National Park or the Appalachian National Park estab- 
lished. So let us keep at it. It is energy which has won 
for us thus far, and it is energy and push, and everlasting 
energy and push only, which will win in the end.” 


Wonderland. 


Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
each year writes a book, which is handsomely produced 
under the name of “Wonderland,” and which is devoted 
to the region traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
These books go beyond the customary grade of railroad 
advertising, and they are entitled to be called good litera- 
ture. “Wonderland” for 1900 is the ablest and most beau- 
tiful of his productions which Mr. Wheeler has brought 
out, and it is as worthy of review as any book on western 
topics of the year. It is prefaced by a full page in colors, 
reproducing one of C. M. Russell’s paintings called 
“Lewis and Clark meetingthe Mandan Indians.” Thecolor 
work is beautiful, as are the hundreds of good engravings 
and the unique covers, engraved from clay modeled work. 

It is, however, the text of Mr. Wheeler’s book which 
deserves especially complimentary mention. He takes up 
the story of that wonderful transcontinental journey of 
Lewis and Clark, and tells the story of the Louisiana 
Purchase, in style so fascinating that his book is one hard 
to lay down when one has once begun to read it. The 
text of this story is accompanied with complete maps, on 
which the trail of this Homeric expedition is marked out 
from stage to stage, so that one may mentally reproduce 
the whole of the journey from St. Louis to the mouth of 
the Columbia. There is much profit in following out this 
trail—or at least there was in my own case. for I found 
that I really knew very little about how the explorers 

zot across the Continental Divide. I did not know or had 
orgotten that they had to back out from their attempt to 
go down the Salmon River, and that then they had+to go 
north into the Bitter Root Valley. They then finally 
went across the famuus Lolo trail over the Bitter Root 
Mountains. It is a pleasure to trace out these historic 
points on the map, and to check them up with points 
where one himself has been in the West. Thus I find that 
on the return voyage of Lewis and Clark, after the separa- 
tion of the two leaders, and while Lewis was far north of 
the Yellowstone, he and his little party had the only 
trouble with the Indians which was met jn their whole 


‘trip. These were Blackfeet, and it was up in the Black- 


foot country, near the Two Medicine River and the Cut 
Bank Creek, where they had the fight in which two Black- 
feet were killed. The white men made a run of 100 miles 
the next day. I had read this before and forgotten it, but 
when I reflect that the Two Medicine and the Cut Bank 
were streams which Mr. McChesney and I discovered for 
ourselves only a little while ago, the exploit of Capt. 
Lewis, nearly a hundred years ago, gains added interest. 
There have been some changes up in that country since 
then, but those changes are slighter and less to be noticed 
than those in this part of the country, where the white 
men have changed the whole face of the earth. There are 
still bears and sheep in the Two Medicine and Cut Bank 
country; the Bitter Roots are still as high and ragged, 
the Three Forks of the Missouri still as wild and beauti- 
ful as they were 100 years ago. Over all this wonderful 
and fascinating Rocky Mountain region, this wonder- 
land of America, there hangs still the veil of mystery, 
from under which beckons the compelling hand of a 
romantic fascination. May it be many a year before this 
region ceases to interest us and ceases to be a real land 
of wonders. : E. Hovucx. 
Hartrorp Burtpr1ncG, Chicago, Hl. . 


How the Mountain Lion Carries Game. 


George F. Newton has solved a mystery—one that has puzzled 
him during all the many years he has been a dweller in the 
wildest districts of the Rock Mountains. He made this announce- 
ment to Deputy Game Commissioner Holland yesterday. Mr. 
Newton is superintendent of Glen Beulah Park, a game preserve of 
900 acres, situated in Mesa county, about eighteen miles northwest 
of De Beque, which is leased from the State by the Glen Beulah 
Park Association, in which are several Denver sportsmen. 
“For years I have been bothered to know how a mountain lion 
carried the carcass of a deer after it had killed its prey. But I 
learned all about it just a day or two before 1 left home. I had 
been up on the trail leading to the flat opt: you know the trail, 
Holland. When I was near Rim Rock, near the end of our 
di ESP SEP ice wan covrsing © hae young bask teams anne 
lio you f¢ ¢ lion was ing a fine young jung over 
his shoulders, He held to the back of the deer with his jaws, 
turning head to one side, like that.” Mr. Newton turned his 


own of the attitude of the lion. 

“As he along the 4 of the oo wees in ms imow, 
forming tracks that have so puzzled me. ew 
es tracks wére, but I could sier make out how the 
deer was so that more of it did not trail on the k 
When the lion si of me it dropped the deer and slunk 
off into the are cowardly whel 
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GCamy-ffire Mlickerings. 








Old Style 
‘Forest and Stream, Vol. I., No. 1, Aug. 14, 1873. 


Inrant Tyro—‘“Father, they say fish bite pretty well 


” 
Umph! 


now. 
PaRENTAL Boss Cosster—‘“Umph! 

to your work and they won’t bite you.” 

New Style. 


Forest and Stream, Vol LV., No. 1, Fuly 7,, 1990. 


INFANT Tyro—‘Father, they say fish bite pretty well 
now.” 

SympatHetic Dap—‘“Good! Sonny. Let’s take a day 
off and get some.” 


What Might Have Been. 


A Letter from Anglesea, N. J., this week, telling of a 
great run of fish, and promise of snipe and rail in plenty, 
reminds me ofa boyish experience while snipe shooting 
on Seven-Mile Beach, across the inlet from Anglesea. 
We started out in the Emily G. for a try at the bluefish 
at the mouth of the inlet. Mal de mer being always in 
order with me, the rest of the party was prevailed upon 
to drop me on the point of the beach near the. ocean front. 
1 had my little 14-bore, with some charges of No. 4s— 
rather large for the work, but effective. After walking a 
few rods a good flock of plover showed up, skating 
around in the ‘sandhills at the rise of the beach. I got 
up within 4o yards, and there being no other cover close 
enough to the flock I cautiously rose for a pot shot. 
Before I could pull the trigger the whole flock got up 
and sailed off to the vain salute of two charges of No. 4s. 
As I shot, to my surprise right off in the direction of my 
second barrel, about 100 yards, there loomed the figure 
of aman. As he caught sight of me he started toward me 
limping painfully. When he got to a point about 70 
yards from where I was standing he raised his gun and 
fired point blank in my direction. I instinctively raised 
my arm to protect my eyes. It flashed over my mind that 
some of my No. 4s had winged him and he was going to 
pay me back. I slipped two more shells in the gun and 
waited. He limped up till he was about 50 yards distant, 
raised his gun, took deliberate aim and fired one barrel, 
then the other. I covered my face as before. Still, to my 
surprise, no shot struck me. I raised my gun part way 
to my shoulder, resolving to fire the next time he fired. 
He reloaded his gun and walked up to a point where the 
beached combed almost perpendicularly and picked up 
a yellowleg snipe that I had winged. He was slightly 
lame. He had teen chasing it along the combing, and 
my imagination had done the rest. He gave me the 
snipe, and when I told him’ of his narrow escape he 
laughed heartily. ; 

It was a laughing matter, still there was an element of 
seriousness in the whole thing which almost forbids the 
mentioning of it. Had he not killed the snipe at that 
last shot and had raised his gun again I surely would 
have fired, and No. 4s at 40 yards—well, well, let it go 
at that. C. G. BLANpForp. 


Back of the Score.§ <= 


THE members had been doing a lot of figuring on the 
cost of loading shells, but how to save anything on the 
dealer’s price or beat the combine was still on unsolved 
problem. Last Saturday the chief mathematician came 
to the grounds with an extra cheerful smile. 

“I’ve got it, boys! I can load shells for 25 per cent. 
less than we have been paying.” 

“Good for you! How?” from all the crowd. 

“Leave out the powder.” Jos. 


You stick 











New Publications. 


Our Native Trees AND How To IpeNtIFy THEM. A popu- 
lar study of their habits and their peculiarities. By 
Harriet L. Keeler. With 178 illustrations from 
p raphs, and with 162 illustrations from draw- 
ings. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2. 

The field covered includes all the trees indigenous to the 
region extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from Canada to the northern boundaries 
of the Southern States. ’ 

The method employed with each tree is to an explana- 
tion of the meaning of its name, a description of general 
appearance of the tree, and the nature of the places 
where found, a detailed description of bark, wood, winter 
buds, leaves, flower and fruit ; and then a chatty paragraph 
or or two of its peculiarities of growth, its uses 
wal watever of poetry, romance or folk-lore may attach 
to it. In a word, the treatment of each individual tree is 
such as to give one an adequate knowledge of it and to 
awaken and stimulate an interest in it. A copy of “Our 

Native Trees” should be in the camp outfit of every outer 


half-tone illustration direct from a photograph of the 
leaf, or the leaf and fruit. This gives identification almost 
as and certain as if actual pressed leaf were 
laid in the book. 


Sex and Biver ishing. 


way, Bal? o-—-Meating of the American Fisheries Society at 


Cruising and Fishing in Florida. 


“Come, Parson, get your traps ready and let us be off 
while the wind is favorable.” The speaker had organized 
a little fishing trip for a visiting friend, and at the last 
moment had decided to take the preacher along as “mas- 
cot.” The preacher was not only a very enthusiastic 
fisherman, but was really a jovial, good fellow on an out- 
ing, very handy about camp, and whose usual explana- 
tion for his lack of success in fishing had grown into a 
stereotyped phrase, “Oh, I only fish for big fish!” 

At last the hurry and scurry of getting things ready 
was over, and three men seated themselves in a boat. 
The day was one of Florida’s perfect ones, the air like 
elixir, the sunshine dazzling, and the breeze just right to 
carry the little craft lightly over Tohopekeliga’s spar- 
kling waters, the objective point being the fishing ground 
of the meets bass in Lake Cypress, about twenty-five 
miles south. either the preacher nor the visitor was 
accustomed to boating, and if ever two men were afraid 
of water these two were. On the broad expanse of lake, 
as the breeze freshened and the whitecaps began to play, 
with an occasional spray dashing in their faces, they grew 
very nervous. The craft was small and heavily laden, 
leaving only a few inches of freeboard, and they fre- 
quently wished they were on solid land. Reaching the 
canal, they recovered their equilibrium, forgot that there 
ever was a Jonah or a whale, got ready their trolls and 
were soon pulling in fish from the waters of the canal. 
When the Parson pulled in a 6-pound bass, he laid aside 
the last vestige of his ministerial garb, and the excitement 
ran high. nce, as the eye of the preacher was in- 
tent on some ducks in the canal ahead of the boat, the 
sailor quietly gave the Parson’s line a severe jerk, when 
he was instantly transformed from a duck hunter to an 
energetic fisherman, as he pulled in his line with the re- 
mark, “Now I have the biggest fish in the canal.” His 
intent look soon relaxed, however. All along the canal 
fish took the trolls, until at last the Northern man, who 
had done little talkng, but a great deal of fishing, hooked 
what proved to be a 11-pound beauty. As this superb fish 
broke the water 30 feet from the rear of the boat and with 
open mouth leaped into the air the Parson was for the 
moment vanquished, but soon insisted he would yet catch 
a larger one. On reaching the end of the canal the waves 
were busily lapping the near shore, vividly recalling the 
late experience in the other lake, and by a vote of 2 to 
I it was decided to camp for the night at this point. 

Soon the tent was pitched and supper ready, after which 
the Northern man went to fishing for “cats,” or horned 
trout, he chose to call them: As night approached the 
great flocks of ducks and coots in the shallow bays nearby 
kept up such a-quacking and splashing in the water that 
the Parson could scarcély sleep for thinking of the on- 
slaught he would make in the early morning, but, alas! 
with the coming of the dawn ‘they were frightened away 
by the white tent. 

The morning‘ opened calm and serene, which to the 
sailor had a very discouraging outlook, as it meant an 
ash breeze with a pair of 9-foot oars, but as he seated him- 
self to his task the placid look on the faces of his friends 
was like balm to his tired arms as he bravely pulled 
toward the other shore. Their serene countenances soon 
took on a questioning look as the lake began to show 
tipples, and a good stiff breeze sprang up from dead 
ahead. The breeze. increased to a. hard blow, and a 
squall was imminent. The sailor really grew alarmed, as 
he well knew the treacherous nature of this shallow lake. 
The white faces of the two men, as they held on to the 
sides of the boat, appealed strongly to him, and the boat 
was turned on her starboard tack to the nearest shore. 
Running the boat aground, the sailor got out in the 
breakers and carried the two men ashore on his back. 

The two men, once more feeling the charms of safety, 
now walked around a distance of several miles to the 
fishing grounds, the sailor taking the boat across with 
sails under reef. At the mouth of a little creek a safe 
harbor was found for the boat and a grassy mound se- 
lected as a tent site. At this point the bed of the lake is 
of muck and is visited at certain seasons by thousands of 
strawberry bass, or speckled perch, a beautiful fish, and 
when taking the hook affords good sport, some of them 
being quite gamy. In weight they vary from a half pound 
to a pound and a half. This fish runs in schools and bites 
eagerly at small minnows. 

The fishing ground was already occupied by a man 
fishing for the market, which fact quickly eased the con- 
science of the Northern man, for he was now assured he 
could catch all the fish he wished without having to 
answer for the sin of ruthlessly destroying the fish. Soon 
the two boats, with a fisherman in the bow and stern of 
each, were carefully running around, searching for where 
the fish were “bedding.” Wisen the favored spot was found 
the anchor was cast overboard, and the sport began. At 
the end of the hour the minnows were exhausted, and the 
party returned to camp with a good catch, which was 
turned over to the market-fisherman for shipment. In 
answer to the visitors’ query regarding the bedding, the 
man said that it is the habit of these fish to bite furiously 
in one.spot, while probably not two feet away in the same 
depth and with the same kind of lake bottom not a fish 
would strike the hook. This same characteristic of the 
fish the Northern man tested the next morning, to his 
entire satisfaction. After finishing supper and enjoying 
the pipes the Parson remarked he now thought he would 
catch a big trout he had seen striking near some lily- 
pads a short distance away, and speaking of fishing re- 
minded the visitor that he, too, might catch a few “cats” 
for a change. which the sailor assured him was the best 
fish that swims, as he would prove to him the next 
morning for breakfast. The sailor, who was host of the 
party, wishing to show that he had not lost all interest 

in the fishing, baited his hook with cut bait and threw it 
into: the mouth of the creek; with the pole lying on the 
bank, while he sat down to read the last issue of the 
Forest AND STREAM by the fading twilight. 








The Parson soon returned, disgusted, with a small trout 
in lieu of the “big one.” The voice of the cat fisherman 
was soon heard calling out that something was “carrying 
away one of the poles.” By means of the boat the pole 
was secured, and to the joy of the sailor he found a 20- 
pound soft-shell turtle hooked. The moon rose late and 
the night was dark and cloudy. From across the lake 
came the deep bellowing of a large alligator, and the 
suggestion that the day’s sport might be completed by the 
capture of a ’gator was quickly followed by prepara- 
tions for same. Armed with gun and bullseye lantern, 
the party were soon quietly paddling around the creek. 
The presence of two small red stars on the opposite bank 
was quickly followed by a report from the shotgun and a 
floundering in the water was proof that the ’gator had 
been hit. He was quickly headed for, and while only a 
small alligator completely topped the day’s outing. 

The next morning dawned and fishing had all the en- 
ticement that could be wished. The host insisted upon 
remaining in camp in order that he might have time to 
serve up a Delmonico dinner, while the two men, armed 
with a fresh bucket of minnows, with all the ardor of 
youth, started for the “strawberry beds.” “The eating is 
the best part of the trip,” said the sailor to himself, as he 
proceeded to take two round white muscles out of the 
*gator’s tail, just back of his hind legs, smiling to him- 
self as he pictured the esthetic Northern friend, as well 
as the preacher, dining on gator steak, catfish tails, turtle 
soup and broiled “strawberries.” The fishermen re- 
turned well bronzed, tired of the sameness of fishing 
and with a couple hundred fish to their credit. They were 
ready for dinner, which they ate, praising the various 
dishes, all unconscious of the one Florida dish—alligator 
steak—which, on learning later its true name, threatened 
to cause a disruption of the whole. 

The fish had bitten so rapidly and constantly that but 
for the thought of returning home over the treacherous 
lakes the party would have been ready to start home that 
afternoon, but the memory of the down trip was still fresh 
and they decided to wait for the steamboat that would 
pass the island the latter part of the week, insisting they 
would walk home, a distance of about thirty miles, sooner 
than venture into the little boat on a large lake again. 
With provisions growing short, a cold north wind blow- 
ing, surfeited for. once with catching fish, the whistle of 
the Roseada was greeted with joy, and the party returned 
to live over again the pleasure and excitement of the 
trip, as they rehearsed it to friends at home, of which the 
foregoing is a faithful account. 

Minnie Moore-WItson. 

KissimgE. Fla, 


The Eyes and Vision of Fishes. 


BY R. J. PHILLIPS. 


Two hundred and forty years ago Izaak Walton, in his 
“Compleat Angler,” exclaimed: “Is it not an art to de- 
ceive a trout with an artificial fly? A trout that is more 
sharp-sighted than any hawk you have named, and more 
watchful and timorous than your high mettled merlin is 
bold?” Seventy years ago Cuvier (‘‘Histoire Naturelle 
des Poissons”) wrote: “from the general structure of 
fishes’ eyes, the almost complete sphericity of their lens, 
the immobility of their pupils, the difficulty of changing the 
length of axis, one cannot doubt that their vision is very 
imperfect. The images are painted confusedly on their 
retina and it is, in consequence, little probable that they 
are susceptible of having very distinct perceptions of the 
forms of objects.” 

This clash of ancient opinions would not be worth 
quoting were it not that it illustrates very well the opposite 
views still held by the field observers on the one hand and 
the anatomists on the other, as to the vision possessed by 
fishes. The observers, in this case, are particularly the 
anglers, an intelligent body of men, whose proverbial 
patience has been sorely tried by the insinuation that their 
favorite game is a purblind creature, unable to detect the 
cheat in a clumsy lure. It would now be difficult, however, 
to find any outdoor naturalist who would deny that fishes 
have accurate sight at ordinary distances. Dr. C. C. Abott 
(“Waste Land Wanderings”) claims for sunfish vision 
and watchfulness almost as acute as Walton claimed for 
trout, and the whole body of observed facts tends to 
establish the claim of sharp sight for fishes in general. 
On the other hand, later anatomists, though they have 
pushed their researches along lines not open in Cuvier’s 
time, have only been able to confirm his conclusion that, in 
structure, the eyes of fishes are myopic, or “near-sighted.” 
Plateau, who was the first to rationally experiment on 
this subject (“Sur la Vision des Poissons et des Am- 
phibies”) by placing a ground-glass window in the back 
of fish eyes and focusing objects thereon, was able to 
conclude that fish are highly myopic, and can see ac- 
curately but a few inches, 

Hirshberg first measured the refraction of the eyes of a 
living fish. He used the ordinary ophthalmoscope which 
the oculist uses in measuring the human eye, and found 
two pike which he examined to be slightly myopic in the 
water and highly myopic in the air. 

Ichthyological writers, whom one might expect to um- 
pire this question, have been unable to do more than 
present unsustained theories to account for the seeming 
contradiction of the known facts in the case. They know 
that there is in nature no development of an organ aside 
from the exercise of its function, and the eyes of fishes are 
highly developed. On the other hand, these writers are 
sufficiently allied to the anatomists to appreciate the force 
of the latter’s reasoning. It is clearly a case where new 
facts were wanted and these have at length been supplied. 

Dr. eodor Beer has published (Archiven fuer 
Physiologie, November, 1894) the results of his studies at 
the Naples Biological Station, on the eyes cf living fishes. 
While they confirm the fact that fishes, contrary to all 
other vertebrates, have eyes which are naturally myopic, 
they demonstrate beyond doubt that these eyes are fur- 
nished with an apparatus, new to physiology, for over- 
coming the difficulty. Thus, both parties to our ancient 
controversy are shown to have been right. The present 
writer has drawn freely from Beer’s communication, and 
would, in fact, have preferred giving a translation of it 
did its length and technical character permit. 

The opinion that fish have poor sight is based entirely on 
the anatomy of the ‘eyes in those animals. No one has 
claimed that their eyes contain, as a rule, diseased or im- 
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perfect tissues, or are lacking in transparency or develop- 
ment. The contention is that the physical proportions of 
the fish’s eye are such that it must, of mecessity, be 
myopic, or near-sighted. ; 

The perfectly formed human eye is a sphere, com- 
plete except at the front, where the cornea represents the 
segment of a smaller sphere superimposed on the first. 
Fig. 1 is a diagram of a settion of such an eye, in which c 
represents the cornea, and a and b two parallel rays of 
light entering the eye; 1 is the lens, which has somewhat 
the shape of a disk, but thicker in the center than at the 
edges—in short, the shape of the ordinary magnifying 
lens so familiar in spectacles, cameras and other optical 
instrumenis. 

The eye of the fish is, roughly speaking, also made up 
of the segments of two spheres. Its shape, however, is, in 
general, quite different from the human eye, being much 
shallower, and the cornea relatively much larger, as shown 
in Fig. 2, where c represents the cornea. e whole eye 
has, in fact, a disk-like shape well suited to the narrow 
heads of fishes, in which the two eyes, flat as they are, 
usually occupy almost the entire diameter of the head. 

The lens of the fish’s eye is peculiar. Instead of being 
flattened, or disk-like in shape, it is a perfect sphere, as 
represented at 1. Any one who will take the trouble to 
cut open such an eye will come at once upon the lens. 
It is impossible to mistake it for any other structure: a 
perfect little ball of crystal, brilliant as a jewel. The 
eye of the fish contains, furthermore, a peculiar structure 
first described by Haller, and named by him the cam- 
panula. It is a muscular body whose function was long in 
doubt, but which has now been demonstrated by Beer to 
act in such a manner as to draw the lens deeper into the 
¢ye—that is, toward the median plane of the fish. and at 
the same time, somewhat backward toward the tail of the 
fish. The purpose of this movement of the lens will 
presently be explained. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the eye and 
the photographic camera take advantage of the same 
optical principles; that the eye is, in fact, a camera, into 
which the rays of light pass through the pupil and are 
gathered to a focus on the retina, or sensitive membrane 
which lines the back of the eyeball. At this focus is 
formed a little picture of the object on view. precisely as at 
the back of the photographer’s camera. Referring again to 
Fig. 1, we have a and b representing two parallel rays 
of light entering the eye. They first reach the cornea c, 
which, being curved in shape, and more dense than the 
air in which the rays had previously traveled, bends these 
rays so that they approach each other. They next en- 
counter the lens, which, being still more dense, bends the 
rays yet more toward each other, so that by the time 
they reach the retina, r, r, they have met and formed a 
focus at f. 

The point at which the rays are brought to a focus is 
not the same, however, for all distances. The nearer the 
object, the further back in the camera the picture is 
formed. It is, therefore, necessary for every working 
camera to have some method of adjustment for different 
distances, otherwise a clear picture will be formed only 
when the object is at a certain fixed distarice. In the 
manner of securing this adjustment the eye and the 
photographic camera are: not alike. In the latter the 
bellows-like arrangement of the sides enables the operator 
to lengthen or shorten the camera, so as to place the 
sensitized plate at the focus, wherever that may be. Iu 
the human eye, however, the walls are of fixed dimen- 
sions, but the lens is elastic, permitting it, by means of a 
muscular apparatus, which it is here unnecessary to 
describe, to be made stronger or weaker as the case may 
require. In Fig. 1 has already been traced at a, f, and b. 
f, the course of parallel rays such as come from a distant 
point. The dotted lines proceeding from d represent 
divergent rays, such as come from a point near at hand. 
If such rays were bent only as much as a and b were 
bent, they obviously would not meet at f, but would be yet 
some distance apart when the retina, r, r, was reached. 
To prevent this the elastic lens, 1. almost automatically 
becomes more convex, as indicated by the dotted curve, so 
as to bend the rays more toward each other, and there- 
after they travel on the same lines as did a and b, to the 
focus at f. 

Such is, in brief, the method of adjustment of the 
human eye, technically called the accommodation. Its 
perfection depends entirely on the elasticity of the lens, 
and therefore its limits coincide with the limits of that 
elasticity. To illustrate, if the printed page of this paper 
be brought gradually closer to the eye, the lens within 
the latter will become gradually more convex and the 
letters still be clearly seen, because the focus still falls on 
the retina; but soon a point is reached, say at about 6 
inches, within which the letters are blurred, because the 
lens is there at its greatest possible convexity. The limit 
of its elasticity has been reached, and within that point 
it is unable to bend the rays sufficiently to bring them to 
a focus on the retina. 

The other limit to the elasticity of the Jens, which is, of 
course, its point of least convexity, can be best illustrated 
by examining the myopic eye, of which Fig. 3 is a diagram. 

he myopic eye is faulty in its proportions. It is not a 
true sphere, the diameier from the cornea, c, to the 
retina, r, r, being too great. Therefore, when the parallel 
rays of light, a and b, enter the eye and receive the same 
bendings toward each other that were traced in Fig. 1, they 
come to a focus at f, Fig. 3, where the retina ought to be 
situated, but which is really in advance of the position of 
that membrane. Optically speaking, therefore, a myopic 

¢ is one in which the focus is in front of the retina. If 
the lens, 1, could be made less convex the focus of the 
rays, a and b, could be carried backward to the retina, 
but the lens is already at its point of least convexity. The 
only way for such an eye to focus the rays on the retina 

hence to see clearly is to bring the object close to the 
eye; say to the point d, whence the rays diverge strongly 
on entering the eye, and tend to a focus further back. 
namely, at f on the retina. Hence, the propriety of 
calling such an eye “near-sighted,” the point d represent- 
4 furthest point of distinct vision. 

ne other fact concerning the elasticity of the lens is of 
interest in comparing the 5 ith our own. ‘The 
Sesticisy gi pe human = cnn with age. At 

or -five sO it has: almost disappeared, 
Tat tee dens ae toes rig With the elasticity of the 
lens departs, of course, the accommiodation, so that in 
age the normal human eye can see only distant objects 





clearly. For near objects a glass must be worn which 
takes the of the lost adjusting power. ~ 

In the fish’s. eye the course of the rays of light may be 
followed by reference to Fig. 2. parallel rays a and 
b_ passing through the water first encounter the cornea, c. 
Here, it might be anticipated, they would be bent towara 
each other, as was the case in the human-eye in its 
natural element, the air. But corneal tissue is of prac- 
tically the same density as water, and when: the two are 
in contact, as in the case of the fish, the rays,of light pass 
from.one to the other without change, and arrive at the 
lens, 1, which, as previously noted, is of a spherical shape. 
The surface of such a small sphere is of necessity strongly 
curved, and bends the rays sharply toward each other— 
so sharply, in fact, that they meet close behind the lens 
and before they reach the retina, r, r. This formation of 
the focus in front of the retina was precisely what 
took place in the myopic human eye, Fig. 3, and is, in- 
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deed, the essential characteristic of myopia. There- 
fore, the fish’s eye is properly classed as myopic, notw.th- 
standing its general shape is widely different from the 
myopic human eye. 

In the method of adjustment for different distances, 
however, the fish’s eye differs entirely from the human 
eye and the eyes of all the higher Vertebrates. The func- 
ton of the campanula of Haller has been already referred 
to. Through the action of this muscle, the lens, 1, Fig. 2, 
is carried to the position I’, and the focus of a distant ob- 
ject to the position f’, which is on the retina. Near 
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objects, of course, are in focus when the eye is at rest 
and the lens in its first position. There remain no 
grounds for denying that a fish may focus his eye for any 
point from infinity up to a point a few inches in front of 
his cornea. The supports of Cuvier’s opinion, which 
are enumerated on our first page, all fail when it is proven 
that the lens can be made to approach and recede from 
the retina. That the myopic eyes of fishes do, in gen- 
eral, possess this power can no longer be doubted. Beer’s 
experiments in electrical stimulation embraced sixty-eight 
species, from twenty-two families, and representing all 
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the orders of the teleosts. In all the experiments the 
movement of the lens was demonstrated ; indeed, the act 
may be directly observed in aquarium fish by watching 
the eye intently from above, whence a portion of the 
spherical lens may be seen projecting through the pupil. 

The sum of the comparison between the types of eyes 
which we have here considered is as follows: 

1. All the higher vertebrates, including birds, have 
eyes adjusted naturally for distant objects, but contain an 
elastic lens capable of adjustment for near points. In 
such eyes myopia is a deformity, incompatible with good 
sight at any but short ranges. 

2. Fishes have eyes adjusted naturally for a near 
point, but furnished with a movable lens capable of adjust- 
ing them for distant points. With such eyes myopia is no 
longer synonymous with “near sight.” 

Accepting as proven that fish eyes are optically perfect 
for all distances, some interesting s| tions are allow- 
able as to what they really can see under yarying con- 
ditions. Their sight, like our own, is subject, of course, to 
the limitation imposed by the size of the object relative to 
its’ distance, is dependent on the clearness of the 
water, as is ours on the clearness of the air. It is prob- 


does not on tha r , 
peculiar principle on which their 
gives them an advantage over their fellow 
namely, their sight is not affected by age. 
already noted that the accommodative 

at about fifty-five years of 


depended on the ae of his lens, but is accomplished 
by changing the location of the latter. He never be- 
comes “old-sighted,” and can, presumably, detect the 
angler’s cheats as readily at a hundred years as he did 
when a fingerling. - 7 

The ease with which a fish in the water can see an object 
in the air, or with which a man above the water can see an 
object under it, depends on the evenness of the surface 
and the arrangement 


t of the light. The difference in 
density of the two media, provided a are equally clear 
and free from foreign matter, can y change the ap- 


nt location of the object in one medium to the observer 
in the other; it does not affect the clearness of vision. 
The slightest ruffling of the surface, however, by dis- 
persing the rays of light, is rapidly destructive of distinct 
vision in either direction. e are y. secure in 
asserting that the fish in the water can see a man on the 

k much better than the man can see the fish, since the 
latter has the advantage of the light, the size of the ob- 
ject looked at, and in the probable color contrasts. 

When, however, we consider the vision of the fish in 
the air, or compare it with the vision of the man under 
water, the whole aspect of the problem is changed in a 
very interesting manner. As long as the fish remained 
under water, its cornea, as stated previously, being. of 

ractically the same density as the water, took no part in 

nding the rays of light, and, therefore, could be totally 
disregarded in Fig. 2 and the references thereto. Being 
much more dense than the air, however, the fish’s cornea 
comes into play when it is taken from the water, and by 
greatly increasing the bending of the rays of light, it 
makes the fish many times as myopic as it was before— 
in fact, far beyond the power of its accommodative ap- 
paratus to overcome, so that its theoretical point of clear 
vision is almost in contact with the eye. 

In the case of the man under water, the circumstances 
are exactly reversed. So long as he remained in his 
natural element his cornea performed a great portion of 
the bending of the light rays necessary to his clear vision. 
When his eye is placed in contact with water, the effect is 
optically the same as though his cornea were removed, as 
its action on the rays is abolished because of its not 
differing in density trom the water surrounding it. In 
his turn, by entering an unnatural medium, he has his 
accommodative apparatus taxed far beyond its power, and 
clear vision becomes. impossible. We may reckon, how- 
ever, that the departure from a normal standard is from 
two to four times as great in the case of the fish as in that 
of the man, so that, as far as may be judged, the human 
eye is better fitted for vision under water than is the 
fish’s eye for vision in the air. In point of fact, a diver, 
unarmed with any instrument which protects his eyes 
from contact with the water, though he sees nothing 
distinctly, is able to maké out the general form and 
color of quite small objects, and we may estimate that 
the fish out of water sees half or one-fourth as well. 


Boston Anglers. 


Boston, June 30.—Mr. Seth G. Moore died at his 
home in Brookline on Tuesday at the age of eighty years. 
Mr. Moore had always taken great delight in angling, 
and many is the spring trip he had made with his son, 
Harry B. Moore, to Moosehead and other Maine waters. 
Even this spring he had planned for a trip to Moosehead 
with his son, but the latter, noting that his father was not 
in his usual health and vigor, discouraged him. But his 
love of angling never waned, and his many years and 
excellent health he was in the habit of attributing to his 
outings with rod and reel. Only three or four years ago 
he was upset from a canoe at Moosehead, but he clung 
to the frail craft till picked up by other boats, as well as 
did either-Harry or the guide, and was none the worse for 
the ducking in the almost ice-cold water. When the 
affair was all over Harry had to nearly laugh his sides off 
as he saw his father’s pipe still lighted and going. The 
overturn had not sufficiently alarmed the old gentleman 
to cause him to drop his pipe, and he still clung to his 
rod with one hand. 

The trout fishing has taken on all of its usual hot 
weather dullness, and the summer boarders are now at the 
fishing resorts in considerable numbers. Not so the 
real angler, for he is off for the salmon waters or is 
fitting out. Capt. John Bryant, well known in yachting 
circles, is off for the Tobique, with his three boys, for 
salmon fishing. r. D. H. Blanchard, with his friend, 
Mr. Winsor, of Philadelphia, has gone to his salmon 
river, the Northwest Branch of the St. Marguerite. Mr. 
Blanchard has visited this river, which he owns, with his 
family and invited guests, for many seasons. The late 
Mr. Keeler, of Boston, was his beloved fishing friend for 
many seasons. His river is peculiar from the fact that it 
is at the foot of tremendous boulders in a rocky gorge, 
up over which the salmon do not go. Mr. H. K. Peaver, 
of Boston, has gone up the Saguenay salmon fishing. 
Mr. Henry R. Reed, of Boston, who has fished the Ris- 
tigouche ‘tr several seasons, with Senator Aldrich, will 
have Senator W. P. Frye for his salmon fishing compan- 
ion this season, for the good reason that Senator Aldrich 
has gone to Europe. Senator Frye did not find the trout 
fishing at the Rangeleys all that he could wish, and 
doubtless is willing to try for something larger in the 
river that has been fished by no less 
Henry Ward Beecher, Chester A. Arthur, Chief Justice 
Gray, and last, but not least, that editor of the Albany 
Evening News for many years, who wrote the charming 
book, “The Pleasures of Angling.” The Hon. George 
Von L. Meyer, a Boston member of the Ristigouche 
Club, has gone to that river. Mr. A. N. Parlin, of Bos- 


ton, is fishing salmon waters on the St. John. Mr. 
E. C. Fitch, of Waltham, has gone to his on river, 
e. e508 ing, with Mr. Henry 
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nothing ie ‘since the first two or three fish were taken early 
in season, 

July 2— ihe latest terror to the Moosehead sportsman 
and camp and hotel owners is that the lumber people seem 
determined to raise that lake, in order that a greater 
storage of water may be saved for the mills below. The 
mill men contend that the annual period of low water may 
be avoided by raising the dam at the outlet.. The Kenne- 
bec Waier Power Company contends that it has the right 
to a flowage that will furnish a supply of water through 
the season, but the camp owners and lovers of scenery, 
aware of what flowage has done for the Rangeleys, will 
fight against the raising of the dam, even to. carrying the 
matter to the next Legislature, where there promises to 
be a bitter fight. It is said that if the proposed flowage 
is allowed, some of the camps and hotels will be in the 
water, unless moved back: Even a few feet more of 
water will do great damage. : ; 

Considerable trouble is being experienced in. several sec- 
tions in Maine from dogs running deer. Shepherd or sheep 
dogs seem to be giving the most trouble, and that too near 
the settlements, rather than in the forests. There are a 
great many deer near the farms, and even near to the 
villages, and the shepherd dogs seem to have taken to 
worrying them. In the vicinity of Dixfield two or three 
dogs have had to be put out of the way. In the neighbor- 
hood of Rome and Smithfield, and even down to Belgrade. 
Game Warden Clark is reported to be having much trouble 
in keeping the dogs out of the woods. They seem to be 
determined to worry the deer, if not to kill them. A num- 
ber of dogs have been destroyed by the warden, and 
patties are to be brought into court for allowing their 
dogs to run at large, after being requested to keep them 
in by the warden. In one instance a deerhound is re- 
ported -to have been brought into the vicinity of Smith- 
field and Belgrade by a young sportsman from New 
York. He has been warned not to allow his dog to run 
at large in the woods, but has declined to comply with 
the request of the warden. The warden will shoot the 
dog if caught under suspicion of running deer, and the 
young man threatens the man who dares to shoot his dog. 
The outcome js being watched by citizens and other sports- 
men. Another guide has got into trouble and been ar- 
rested by Game Warden G. M. Estey, of Rangeley. He 
is a resident of Lang Plantation, and has persisted in 
guiding without a license, although warned not to do so. 

The open season on white perch in Maine began July 1 
To the trout fisherman this is not an important item, but 
to the farmer’s boy and the summer boarder it means a 
good deal. It is barely possible that about as many per- 
sons engage in white perch fishing on the lakes and ponds 
in Maine as belong to the guild of regular trout fisher- 
men. Women and children delight in the sport, especially 
at the summer resorts. A Middle Dam report says that a 
trout of 7 pounds has been taken there on the fly. A. F. 
Willard, of North Stratford, Vt., was the captor. Fly- 
fishing at Moosehead is reported much better, and will be 
likely to last for several weeks. Over two tons of trout 
and togue have been recorded at the various Moosehead 
resorts for the season, Kineo holding by far the highest 
record. Black flies and midges have been making the 
life of the sportsman miserable for the past two weeks, at 
most of the Maine and New Hampshire fishing resorts, 
but it is sure that the worst is over, and the woods will 
be free from black flies in a few days, while mosquitoes 
trouble but little in the woods of northern Maine after 
the middle of July. Mr. H. W. Clark, of Boston, has 
returned from his twenty-sixth season at the Mountain 
View House, Rangeley Lake. His record was forty-six 
salmon, all over 3 pounds, with many trout. His largest 
weighed 7% pounds. Streams in the White Mountain 
region are now being fished by the guests of the hotels. 
The Amonoosuc River is one of the best of the trout 
streams rising from Mount Washington. Mr. Frank 
Wilder, a guest at the Fabyan House. is reported to have 
just taken a trovt from that river weighing 5 ponds with- 
in a few rods of the hotel. SPECIAL. 


Little Robbie Shaw and the Tarpon 


Out on the north jetty, at Capt. Bettison’s, at 4 P. M., 
Friday, reports the Galveston (Tex.) News of June 25, 
there was a fierce fight between a very small boy and a 
very big fish. Here is what one of the spectators writes: 


The little man, with a light lancewood rod and 200 yards : 


of line, stood out on the platform, making unsuccessful 
casts for mackerel, but got catfish for his pains; but the 
game changed. A huge tarpon took. his bait, and his 
reel sung out as the line singed its way through the 
guides. Surely the little man in Knickerbockers had a 
big fish and an army contract on hand. There was the 
usual rush of volunteers to take the lad’s rod from him, 
and the same avalanche of advice as to how to play 
him, what to do and what not to do. But up spoke an 
old sportsman: “Let the kid alone. It’s his fish and his 
fight! Let him win or lose, but let him alone, and make 
your bets as you please, but this is to be a fair fight be- 
tween the boy and the fish.” And it was. ae 

The fish was well hooked. That was much. Down 
from the platform came the boy, and over the slippery 
rocks, his rod bending double at every plunge of the fish. 
Capt. Bettison got into an open boat, and the boy fol- 
lowed him, taking a seat in the stern—and the battle was 
on. Weis 

A camera would have shown you a little eighth-grade 
scholar, with clear cut features—the face of a thorough- 
bred, with a fighting chin. He was as silent as the fish, 
but all the sunshine had left the lad’s features. His li 
were set, his teeth hard against his lips. There was acme. 
ing in the face but determination, and it gave forth only 
One expression: “It is my head or thine.” And so Rob, 
wise far beyond his years in the wiles of fish and the way 
to take them, was battling with a tarpon. 

Five or six times the huge fish leaped his length into 
the air, and all the line the reel had gathered went out in 
another bolt. Here the boy’s reel got in trouble; the 
crank bent back so that the handle showed only about a 
quarter of an inch between it and the end; it was prac- 
tically jammed. He could only gain line by turning the 
reel with thumb and finger, the handle being out of the 
fight. Still, with bleeding fingers and the same set look 
and 'the same little thoroughbred face, saying “It is my 
head or thine,” the fight went on. : 


. 


For every move of the fish the boy had an answer, and 


it came swift.“ The fish towed the light skiff as if it. were 
a cork, making some swift dashes far under. the. boat. 
‘This was eee by the boy with the rod and 
Bettison’s ‘skillful oars: The. fight had lasted nearly an 
hour. The’ boy and fish were still at it. Finally the silver 
king, gathering himself for a final effort, made ‘a dash 
for the freedom of the open sea. He failed, and finally, 
after a few dying and despairing struggles, the huge and 
vanquished thing turned its large and silvery scales up 
to the setting’sun, which flooded them over with a golden 
sheen as they towed him to the club house and landed 
him. Time one hour and three minutes. The fish meas- 
ured 5 feet 6 inches. , 

- The anglers at Capt. Bettison’s gave the game boy an 
ovation as he came up the steps. The sunshine had got 
back in his face. It was pale, but triumphant. He made 
no plaint of being tired nor of his arms being out of their 
sockets. 

Said a man ‘from Illinois, who brought fancy tackle 
a long way to catch a tarpon: “Kid, let me swap names 
with you for twenty-four hours.” Said another: “I 
would have given $500 to have landed that fish.” 

So Rob gets a free ride on Capt. Bettison’s boat. He 
gets a new reel from his father, who witnessed the fight. 
He gets a new title from “Slim,” who says “Rob is a sure 
dead game sport,” whatever that means. 


American Fisheries Society. 


Detroit, Mich., July 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
American Fisheries Society will hold its annual meeting 
at the U. S. Fish Commission Station, Woods Holl, 
Mass., July 18, 19 and 20, The society will be called to 
order at 10 o'clock A. M., July 18. 

The cpportunities for advancing the objects of the 
society were never better than at the present time, and the 
place of meeting presents unusual facilities for observing 
the practical work of marine fishculture and scientific 
— 

J. S. Fish Commissioner Bowers wrtes: “It will 
afford me pleasure to extend such courtesies as are pos- 
sible to the members of the society by placing at their 
disposal for one or two days the steamer Fish Hawk and 
the schooner Grampus, besides the launches and sail- 
boats attached to the station.” 

The Rhode Island Commission of Inland Fisheries 
cordially invites the society to visit the oyster beds in 
Narragansett Bay, and to be the guests of the Commis- 
sion at a Rhode Island clam bake. 

If opportunity is offered without conflicting with the 
reading and discussion of papers, a visit to one of the 
commercial trout hatcheries not far distant from Woods 
Holl will be arranged. 

Many papers have already been promised: to give an 
idea of what may be expected a partial list of the names of 
those who will present papers is given below: 

TA G. Ruge, Florida—Sponges. 

. A. Henshall, Montana—Subject to be named later. 

. A. Birge, Wisconsin—Subject to be named later. 

J. Gunckel, Ohio—The Benefit of Fish Exhibits at Expositions. 

A. C, Babbitt, Michigan—The Michigan Grayling. 

S. W. Downing, Oregon—Propagation of the Pacific Salmon. 

Frank N. Clark, Michigan—Subject to be named later. 

J. J. Stranhan, Georgia—Subiect to .be named later. 

i. C. Parker, Michigan—Subject to be named later. 


red J. Adams, Michigan—The Value of Brook T. Planti 
in Pui Waters. - _ en 


H. Steere, Michigan—Subject to be named later. 
S. P. Bartlett, Ilinois—The Value of the Carp as a Food Prod- 
uct of Illinois waters. 


pao Reighard, Michigah—The Breeding Habits of Fishes. 


_ Livingston Stone, New York—The Spawning Habits of the 
Sturgeon. 


H. C. Bumpus, Rhode Island—Progress in Lobster Culture. 


Cc. C. Wood, Massachusetts—The reeding Habits and Growth 
of ye Clam. 


. T, Thompson, New Hampshire—Brook Trout Fry: A Ré- 
sumé of Methods. 


Bushrod W. James, Pennsylvania—The Vaiue of the Closed Sea- 
son for Fishes and Game. 

Woods Holl enjoys special advantages, being the 
terminal of the Woods Holl branch of the N. Y., H. 
& H.R. R., from Boston, and the stopping place of the 
numerous steamboats plying between New Bedford, West 
Chop, Cottage City and Nantucket, and connecting with 
the boats of the Maine S. S. Co., plying between New 
York and Cottage City. Round trip tickets from Bos- 
- Pe Woods Holl and return to Boston can be pur- 
chased. 


Persons interested in the work of the society are invited 
to become members. 
Joun W. Titcoms, Pres., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
SEYMourR Bower, Sec’y, 


_ Detroit, Mich. 


How Shall He Protect His Screens? 


New YorK.—Editor Forest and Stream: Can any of 
your readers tell the most practical method of protecting 
screens on a trout pond dam from freshets, driftwood, 
and especially from ice coming down on freshets? My 
trout pond is a dammed up brook flowing through five 
miles of such a hilly country that February is liable to 
bring big freshets. I have made arrangements to extend 
the screens so as to take off all the water I think that will 
come. But skeptical natives say the ice, driftwood and 
leaves will clog things up and carry away my whole lay- 
out. I have been told that in Canadian rivers they pro- 
tect wheels, etc., in rivers by putting two. overlapping 
booms in the river, one on each side, to rise and fall with 
the water, and inclined at a sharp angle with the current. 
and that this arrangement takes care of the heavy stuff and 
leaves too. But an engineer tells me that this will never 
protect. my screen, 4s the heavy stuff would pish under 
and over a 12-inch square boom. Has anybody made a 
study of this subject? Also, what size trout will get 
through a winter screen made of 14-inch iron rods placed 
vertically % inch apart? . 





, A Pennsylvania Brook Trout. 
Getryspurc, Pa., June 27.—The largest brook trout 
caught this season in Adams county was taken from 
Creek, near Graeffensburg, Saturday, June 
23, by Elmer D. Stover, of Cashtown. It measured 1614 
inches in and d: 26% ounces. 
we Sg riper -F. Marx Bream. 


See the list of good things in Woodcraft in owr adv, cols. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Slow Fishing. 

Cuicaco, Ill., June 30.—We have had such an extraor- 
dinarily hot spell of weather out here for the past week 
or ten days that the fishing has been a trifle below par 
in most of our better known waters. I mentioned the 
departure for the Manitowish country of some of the 
members of the Wishininne Club, Messrs. Graham H, 
Harris, president of the Board of Education; Mr. J. V. 
Clark, of the Hibernian Bank; Mr. George E. Cole, 
president of the Municipal League, and Mr. Charles 
Dennis, of the crockery trade. These gentlemen started 
out something over a week ago with the full determina- 
tion of having the best time that ever happed. They 
concluded to extend the term of their trip, and figuring 
that they would need more supplies telegraphed for ad- 
ditional outfit by the time they had got as far north as 
Milwaukee. They made a camping trip, going in on that 
pretty body of water known as Pappoose Lake, part of 
the Manitowish chain. They found that the dam was up 
and the water raised so much that the fishing was spoiled, 
At any rate, and for whatever reason, the fish would not 
rise. Even the wall-eyed pike were dull. Of course 
the party got all the fish chey needed to eat, and really 
inore, for they brought home about 50 pounds or so with 
them; but they had no sport of consequence. They 
caught some small muscallunge, but no good ones, a little 
boy, son of Mr. Hawkey, of a camping party nearby. 
making the record, a 20-pound fish, which broke his rod 
and came near pulling him into the lake. Mr. Harris, 
who stuck to the fly-rod, caught one muscallunge on the 
fly, and at one cast took two small-mouth bass, whose 
combined weight was over 6 pounds. The weather came 
off very hot and the woods were on fire all about the lake. 
The thermometer was 98 degrees, whereas it was cool 
and pleasant in Chicago. Under these circumstances the 
party ignominiously broke camp and came home, where 
they were greeted this week with derision by their 
fellow men of the Wishininne Club. It was said of Mr. 
Harris that as he presented a very touching appearance 
when seen about the camp-fire at night, broiling a salt 
mackerel, the only fish the party had been able to take 
one day. 

The above experience has been pretty much that of 
everybody who has gone out this week after muscallunge, 
and there seems little reason to doubt that the dull season 
for that fish has now set in. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Mussey 
and Mr. John Haskell, who came back this week from 
a long trip in Minnesota, appear to have had but poor 
success with muscallunge, 17 pounds being the heaviest 
for Mr. Mussey’s boat, in regard: to which fish the quali- 
fying remark should be made that it got away just before 
it was to be taken into the boat. The 17 pounds is therefore 
to be considered structly live weight and on the hoof. 
The bass fishing was good—very good. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mussey caught 178 bass in one day, all of which were re- 
turned to the water. This is the best bass fishing of 
which I have heard this summer, though some good 
catches have been made in the lakes in the pine woods of 
Wisconsin. 


ee 


Some Better Luck. 


Messrs. Jack Wiggins, Fred Wiggins, Clarence Gil- 
lette, Harry Stanton, George Franklin and J. D. Decker, 
all of this city, returned this week from a trip across the 
lake to a point which seems to be new in our sporting 
category here. They went to Hamlin Lake, about eight 
miles from Ludington, where they stopped with Mr. 
Gatke and had good accommodation and good fishing. 
Hamlin Lake appears to be one of those sand hill lakes 
of the Michigan west shore which are connected by short 
rivers with Lake Michigan. There was fair bass fishing 
here, the best take being about thirty bass 2 day to three 
rods. The pickerel fishing was fast and furious, and 
one rod caught twenty-five pickerel one morning. The 
heaviest pickerel taken weighed 1244 pounds. The party 
was gone about a week, and in a couple of weeks more will 
go over there again, as they are all much pleased with 
the sport they had. 

Dr. McCann and Mr. Dickson, of Pittsburg, were 
mentioned at the time they passed through Chicago en 
route for the Fifield chain. They passed through Chi- 
cago on their way home this week and brought to their 
friend, Pop Hirth, of Spalding’s,, a muscallunge or so, 
each of which, according to Pop, weighed over 20 pounds. 
They report splendid fishing, the bass fishing being such 
as they had never before seen. Mr. Hirth says that the 
largest fish taken by this party weighed 29 pounds. The 
proper discounts on Pop’s estimate will no doubt leave 
some very fair weights tor the muscallunge which these 
gentlemen took. 

Mr. H. E. Goble and party, of this citv, have re- 
turned from their trip at State Line, Wis. They did not 
try for any muscallunge fishing, but got all the bass they 
wanted. Their biggest bass weighed 434 pounds., and re- 
garding it Mr. Goble tells an interesting story. It seems 
that two of the party were using a canvas boat at the time 
they caught this big bass, and they tied the bass by a 
string to the gunwale of the boat when they pulled it up 
on the beach to eat lunch. Imagine their surprise a 
few moments later to find that the bass had pulled the boat 
off the beach and towed it out in the lake among the 
bulrushes! Thither they followed their craft, and at 
length rescued it and secured the fish. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Bissell, Mr. and Mrs. Tavlor, and 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Beidler, all of this city, are just back 
from a trip to Lake Geneva, where they were guests of 
Mr. Beidler. They found the bass fishing very poor, but 
had great sport with the rock bass, of which there were 
thousands. This lake has been extensively planted with 
these accommodating little fishes, and the angling for 
them is very good. 


Back from the Cascapedia. 


Mr. W. B. Mershon is back from his summer salmon 
trip to his own leased waters on the Grand Cascapedia 
River, Quebec. Mr. Mershon took with him as’ his guest 
this year his friend Mr. Thomas Harvey, of Saginaw, who 
had never before.done any salmon fishing. They. left on 
June 5, and for the first twelve days after their arriva’ 


on the stream they drew a blank daily, the water being 
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too high at that time, and the season pease ee 
on June 10 there was still to be found some stiow in the 
gullies. Then the fish came up, and for the next week 
the two rods had magnificent sport, Mr. Mershon_killing 
thirteen fish and Mr. Harvey twelve, not counting kelts, 
and not counting any fish not actually brought to gaff. 
Mr. Harvey had three fish, each of which weighed over 
30 pounds, and Mr. Mershon killed one which weighed 38 
pounds. It was bitter hard to leave such fishing at its 
best, as they found it apcatiate to do. On Saturday, 
i= 23, fishing for two and a half hours, all the time they 

ad left before leaving time, they landed three nice fish. 
Mr. Mershon promises fuller particulars regarding this 
some time. The Cascapedia seems to be keeping up its 
record ior big fish. 


Ohio River Muscallunge. 


Some time ago I reported the capture in Tygart Creek, 
Ky., of a very large fish, over 20 pounds, which was 
wdeon by the Dupuy brothers, df Ironton, O. They had 
of this fish was brought here, and was eventually sent to 
the Forest anp STREAM office East for investigation, and 
is was determined to be the head of the genuine muscal- 
lunge. This week I met here in Chicago Mr. W. R. 
Dobbins, of Huntington, W. Va., who has fished all that 
country along the Ohio, and who says he has had grand 
sport there, fishing for these big “pike.” He had never 
fished for muscallunge in the North, but said that these 
“jumping pike” had been described to him by others as 
muscallunge. He once caught in this same Tygart Creek 
three “pike,” whose weights were respectively 16, 12 and 
9 pounds. He says that April and October are the best 
times to catch these big fellows, and he always fished for 
them with a big white sucker for bait. He describes a 
fish which appears to be almost identical in habits with 
our Northern muscallunge. 


The Aw Sable. 


Mr. J. Edmund Strong and Mr. E. F. Selz, of this city, 
have just started for a canoeing and fishing trip of a 
week or more. They go to Eau Claire, Wis., and will 
run the Chippewa River, thence to the Mississippi, and 
the Mississippi River as far down as Prairie du Chien. 
They should have a very pleasant trip, and if they care 
to fish ought to have some very good sport. 

These are the two gentlement whom I mentioned earlier 
as having gone to the Au Sable River, of Michigan. 
They found it undesirable to attempt to run that stream, 
on account of its being full of logs, and so went in for a 
fishing trip, going into camp about twelve or fifteen miles 
below Grayling. By the kind assistance of that thor- 
cugh-gcing sportsman, Mr. George R. Alexander, of 
Grayling, their arrangements for guides had been made 
beforehand, and they were lucky enough to have Archie 
Babbitt to take them in. They had what was called a very 
poor fishing, but what they thought was very good fish- 
ing. Some of their takes of trout were 56, 44, 26, etc., 
for a day, and it seemed to them that the fishing was good 
enough for anybody, though Archie Babbitt said it was 
getting so poor that he was going to pull up and make 
camp further down stream. 


Going. 

Mr. Charles Antoine, of Von Lengerke & Antoine, oi 
this city, purposes taking a good long trout trip next 
month. He will probably take the advice of Mr. Marble, 
of Gladstone, Mich., and will make a boating trip on the 
Escanaba River, going in at Swanzy, running the stream 
around the big bend and coming down some thirty or 
forty miles south of Swanzy. In this way he will have 
nearly a week’s work ahead of him, and will get into a 
part of ‘he river which runs through a very wild country 
at some distance from the railroad, and difficult of ac- 
cess. This should produce some good fish. His in- 
formant says that 16 and 20 pound fish are not rare on the 
Escanaba, which is one of the best wild streams of the 
State. 

Mr. W. L. Wells, head artist of the Chicago Tribune. 
and his friend, Mr. Graham H. Harris, of the Board of 
Education, will start the second week in July for a try 
at the small-mouth bass fishing on the Mississippi River 
above La Crosse. I am to try to have a day with these 

entlemen, and shall enjoy watching them if I go. Mr. 
Wells has never fished for bass with the fly. Mr. Harris 
has had a big experience in that line, and is perhaps just 
a little skeptical regarding my stories about the ex- 
cellence of that fly-fishing for bass out there. I am not in 
the least uneasy as to his ultimate verdict, for I have 
fished bass a few myself, and I never saw such fighters 
on any water in the country. 

Last week Mr. Harry Miner and Mr. J. A. Gammans 
went in for their regular trip to the lakes above Burling- 
ton, Wis. Mr. Gammans took fifty-three bass and Mr. 
Miner thirty-six. I think these catches were made in 
Tishagon Lake, or Wabassee, mentioned last week as 
bein Tittle fished and very excellent bass waters. To-day 
Mr. Miner and his friend Mr, La Parle start for the same 
territory ior their regular weekly trip. These gentlemen 
have been having the best bass fishing in there which has 
been found anywhere near Chicago this season. This is 
the best tip I have for bass fishing, and it seems to be one 
well worth pasting in one’s hat. 

Mr. C. S. Lawrence, of this city, goes to-day for a trip 
to Tishagon Lake, and unless the hot weather has put the 
fish down he ought to get his share. 

Mr. A. H. Newkirk, of this city, has left for a bass 
fishing trip over in Michigan, though he does not tell 
what lake c intends to visit, 

Mr. H. L. Field, of this city, has left for Glen Lake, 
Mich., where he will have a try after the bass. 

Mr. P. J. Burrows, of this city, has gone to Lake Min- 
netonka, Minn., and will spend some days exploring the 
waters of that big and beautiful inland sea. 

Mr. F. R. Barnheisel, of this city, has left for a couple 
of weeks at North Manitou Islands. Mr. Barnheisel is 
manager of the H. H. Kohlsaat rapid-fire lunch system 
in this city. se 

Mr. Lawrence H. Smith, of this city, has left for Lake 

New York. He may catch some sunfish there, 
for I can testify that I have seen sunfish in that lake. 
ere a C. Hook, of Leavenworth, Kan., and Mr. 


Mr. Felix Castle, of St. Louis, outfitted here this week 
for a trip to Trout Lake, Wis. 

Mr. F. Brennerman, Chicago, left this week for Wood- 
ruff, Wis., where he goes for a fishing trip ‘on adjacent 
waters. t 

Mr. Charles Storebraker, of Philadelphia, in 
Chicago this week on his way for a little trip to. Delavan 
Lake, Wis. There have been some few bass caught at 
Delavan this week, and perhaps the visitor may get a lit- 
tle fishing. 

Mr. Howard Atkinson, of Wabash, Ind., outfitted here 
this week for a trip to Wisconsin, going in at Rhine- 
lander. 

Mr. C. W. Halderman, of Marion, Ind., goes to the 
same point also. 

Mr. E. D. Belknap, of Chicago, has gone for a few 
days to Eagle Lake, Wis. 

Gov. John R. Tanner, of Illinois, left yesterday for 
Denver, where he will be gone ten days. e is accom- 
panied by John T. Peters, Secretary of the State Board 
of Charities. They are outfitted for a fishing trip and will 
make the most of their stay in the mountains. The daily 
dispatches say that they are going after “big game,” but 
the daily dispatches are probably wrong. There is a faint 
recollection of an earlier big game “experience of Gov. 
Tanner in Colorado, ona game preserve. 


aii Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 

Chicago Fly-Casting Club holds a practice meet to-day 
at Garfield Park, north lagoon. These practice meets of 
the club are being very well attended this summer, and 
have resulted in several new additions to the club member- 
ship. The platforms on the north lagoon are in use not 
only on Saturdays but on nearly every evening through- 
out the week. It is only about six weeks now before the 
time of the big tournament of the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club, and the boys are getting on a good edge for the 
competitions of that event, which will be of great interest 
in every way. 


Corner on Frogs. 


A curious and somewhat amusing commercial situation 
exists in Chicago to-day. We have all sorts of corners 
here in Chicago—corners on wheat, corners on pork, 
corners on corn—but this time it is a corner on frogs. 
There is a regular industry in one or two of the sporting 
goods houses here in supplying live bait frogs to the bass 
tishermen who go out each week from the city. These 
frogs are bought wholesale from a man in the southern 
part of the city, who has boys out all over the country 
catching them for him. This general merchant sells the 
frogs to the retail stores, who put them out in nice baskets 
at 25 or 30 cents a dozen for the angler. There is one 
good retail house here which sells most of these frogs, but 
perhaps under the circumstances I might as well not 
mention the name. There is also one department store 
which runs a tackle counter, and which supplies frogs. 
A rival of this concern is still another big department 
store, and these two have lately waged a merry war in 
the frog market. Both have at times advertised live bait 
frogs at 3 cents a dozen. Of course, no retail store can 
meet any such price as that, and of course no one catt 
sell, buy or catch frogs at 3 cents a dozen. The store 
which started the cut on frogs got itself disliked by the 
others who handled that commodity. The big frog mer- 
chant and his corps of catchers supplied all of these con- 
cerns with their frogs. Now is where the corner came 
in. Neither the retail store, the first department store nor 
the wholesale frog merchant liked to see the price of frogs 
cut down so low, yet what could the frog merchant de 
when he was offered his price by the competing con- 
cerns? He had to sell the concern, or at least offer to 
sell theni. This latter department store, as usual, has to- 
day put out a big advertisement in the daily papers offering 
frogs at 3 cents a dozen, doing this on the strength of 
their contract with the frog merchant to bring in his 
frogs on Saturday, as he usually does. In some curious 
way, which it is not necessary to understand, the frog 
merchant this morning failed to deliver the goods, and 
the department store which advertised frogs at 3 cents a 
dozen is up in the air, with its flanks resting on nothing in 
particular. There is only one wholesale frog merchant 
doing business in bait frogs around here, and methinks it 
would tax the resources of even a big department store to 
send out and catch a thousand frogs at 3 cents a dozen 
between now and night time. There are to-day just 5,000 
frogs for sale in Chicago, and they are controlled by the 
retail store above mentioned and the first department store 
also above mentioned, which did not see any fun in selling 
frogs at 3 cents. There is a good deal of quiet laughter 
going on among the boys over this situation. The corner, 
however, is not to be used to raise the regular price of bait 
frogs, but only to raise the price above 3 cents. which even 
the closest purchaser must admit is a trifle low. 


From the East. 


The Dominie, of Newark, N. J., which his real name 
is Beveridge, and the same is a shooter, is in Chicago 
to-day, and is getting acquainted with the shooters, fishers 
and other. sportsmen of the city. E. Hove. 

Hartrorp Buttpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Rangeley Lake Fishing. 


RANGELEY, Me., June 28.—Never before at this time of 
year has Rangeley Lake, Rangeley, Me., seen such ex- 
cellent fishing. On Tuesday, June 26, over 75 pounds of 
salmon: weighing from 3% to 9 pounds were landed. 
Francis Wells, of Windsor, Conn., captured the 9-pounder. 
Thursday morning Horace Porter, of the Laurel-in-the- 
Pines, Lakewood, N. J., one of the miost enthusiastic fish- 
ermen in the region, set out at 8 o'clock and returned in 
less than one hour with a handsome landlocked salmon 
just 29 inches long. 1534 inches girth and weighing exactly 
10 pounds. Mr. Porter tussled just f minutes with 
his prize, and has sent it to a taxidermist for mounting. 
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THE excessively dry weather of the past spring and early 
summer has now given way to equally excessive rains, and 
Se oert Val 2 Deer, eae 

fishing season here, and at one sports- 
man, Mr. Veasey Boswell, has found this to his cost, his 
river, the Moisie, having been found to be 9 feet higher 
than ever before, and several of the camps were flooded. 
The fishing in consequence. ‘was ruined. Mr. Boswell 
had Mr. Biddell, of Philadelphia, for his guest. 

Messrs. David Blanchard, of Boston, and W. D. Wind- 
sor, of Philadelphia, have left to try their luck on the 
Marguerite. 

However, from some of the south shore salmon rivers 
very fair reports have been received. On the Bonaventure 
River, for instance, Messrs. J. E, Liveruois and J. W: 
Larue have had the best fishing in their experience, ma- 
king a splendid catch, far above the average. They sent 
up to their families many fish over 30 pounds in weight. 

Mrs. William Foster, of Boston, and her son, Mr. Wm. 
H. Foster, have left for Lake St. John, where two Amer- 
ican gentlemen, Messrs. Fred. -C. Loebs and Fred C. 
Young, of the American Brewing Company, Rochester. 
N. Y., had had some very fine luck. They took twenty- 
eight ouananiche in one day, many of them weighing 
4 and 4% pounds, and the best were recently exhibited in 
the windows of the V. & B. Sporting Goods Company’s 
store. 

Messrs. Coates, Haldreth and Sterncs, of Springfield, 
have returned from a very pleasant visit to the Kiskissink 
Club and the Grande Décharge, where they had extraor- 
dinary ouananiche fishing. 

Mr. J. J. Hill, president of the Great Northern Railway, 
has left for his salmon river, the St. John, of the north 
shore, for which he pays a rental of $3,500 a year to the 
local Government. He is accompanied by his two sons, 
L. W. Hill, vice-president and general manager of the 
Eastern Railway, Minnesota, and Walter J. Hill, and Dr. 
C. E. Smith. They came by rail to Quebec, and here 
met their yacht, the Wacouta, upon which they leave for 
their river. 

Mr. Adams, of Utica, who made a fine catch of ouana- 
niche the other day in the Grande Décharge, reports that 
one fish of 4% pounds that he killed on a very light rod 
gave him forty minutes of splendid sport. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 

Quvesec, June 80. 


The Seven Ages of the Salmon. 
From the London Field. 


"Neath sheltering gravel laid, 
The EGG four wintry months securely rests; 
Then, wriggling thro’ th’ incumbent mass, 
The FRY (a store of food, in pouch, provided 

_ By kindly nature) lurks beneath the stones, 

Till, all consumed and stronger grown, the PARR, 
Striped liked the pard, in pools and shallows sports 
For twelve long months, till genial May arrive, 
When, clothed in coat of silvery scales, 
Hiding the finger markings of the parr, : 
And moved by instinctive yearning for th’ unknown, 
The SMOLT floats downward till he finds, 
And revels in, the stores of bounteous ocean. 
Returning: thencesa beauteous, lusty GRILSE, 
Breasting the rapids, leaping o’er the weirs, 
He seeks the well-remembered scenes of youth. 

One journey downward more, 
Another sojourn in the sea, and then, at last, 
The SALMON, glorious fish, swims slowly up 
To gravelly spawning beds, from whence, 
Leaving ten thousand eggs, a pale and sickly KELT 
Floats sadly dewnward to the renovating wave. 


Che Hemel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Aug. 21.—Emmetsburg, la.~—-Third annual field trials of the 
Iowa Field Trials Association. M. Bruce. a Des Moines, Ia. 
Aug. 28.—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Inaugural field trials of the South 
Dakota Field Trials Association. Olav Haugtro, Sec’y, Sioux 





* Falls, S. D. 


t. 84.—La Salle, Manitoba, Can.—Western Canada Kennel 
Club’s annual field trials. A. Lake, Sec’y, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


Sept. 6-7.—Brandon, Manitoba, Can.—Third annual field trials of 
the Brandon Kennel Club. Dr. H. J. Elliott, Sec’y. ‘ 

Sept. 11. Manitoba, Can.—Fourteenth annual field trials of 
the Manitoba Field Trials Club. Eric Hamber, Sec’y, Winnipeg, 

anito A 

Oct 90.—Senecaville, O.—Monongahela Valley Game and Fish 
Protective Association’s sixth annual field trials. A. C. Peterson, 
Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. : ‘ i 

Nov. 7.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trials Club’s field 
trials. J. E. Bassett, Sec’y, Box & Xv Haven, Conn. 

Nov. °7-8.—Lake View, Mich.—Third annual field trials of the 
nies Field Trials Association. E. Rice, Sec’y, Grand Rapids, 

1 . 


Nov. 12.—Bicknell, Ind.—Third_annual field trials of the In- 
denendent Field Trials Club. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, 


avov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B. Wells, Hon. 7; 

Nov. 16.—Newton, N. C.— Field Trials Ciub’s twenty- 
second annual field trials-Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 











No. 20. .—Illinois Field Trials Association’s second 
annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, 'y, Mattoon, IIl. 

Nov, 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, Can.— d_annual field trials 
the morte Asionete Field Trials Club. F Jr., Sec’y, 
Wow a. — Pa ntral Club’s annual field trials. A. 

eterson, *y, Hom 
Clon B i ke Sey Field Trials Club’s annual 

Non 2—-Paris, Mo--Fourth annual field ‘trials of the Missouri 

Field Triais L. S. Eddins, th _~* 
ov. 30.—N N. C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 

ann field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 

Sturges, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 
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THE weather of the past month both in New York and 
Boston has been divided between the two extremes of 
calms and gales. Some of the = races, including those 
of the New York and Atlantic.clubs, have been tedious 
drifts, while others, such as the Seawanhaka, New 
Rochelle and come have found 4 weather so heavy as 
to prevent yachts from — the rendezvous, while 
those which started were disabled. Last Saturday brought 
a westerly wind that was almost a gale along the coast from 
New York to Boston, and many events were postponed. 
The prospects for the Fourth of July are for cool weather 

moderate breezes. 
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It is rumored that the 
York Y. C. is investigating 
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FOREST AND STREAM.” 


Tue new 80-footer Yankee has had several trials under 
sail, one or two in company with Virginia, these being 


magnified into races by some imaginative daily papers. 
The cis real racing of the new boat will be in the New 
York Y. C. series off Newport, on July 12, 13, 14. These 
races will be forall classes, including the 30-footers, in 
racing trim, the courses being about thirty miles, naut., 
and triangular or windward and leeward, The starts will 
be made off Brenton’s Reef at 11 A. M. 





Isoupe, cutter, recently purchased by Com. F. M. Hoyt, 
arrived at City Island on June 30. 





On account of the annual regatta of the, Stamford and 
American yacht clubs, scheduled for July 2 and 3, having 
been declared off, the regatta committee ofthe Indian 
Harbor Y. C. has ‘decided to offer prizes for the following 
classes,.in. addition to those that are already announced 
for the race on Thursday, July 5: . Thirty-foot. class of 
cabin catboats, 25ft. classes of cabin and open catboats 
in one class, 25ft. classes of cabin and open. sloops in one 
class, 21ft. classes of open sloops and open catboats in one 
class, 18ft. classes of open sloops and open catboats in one 
class, and Seawanhaka knockabout class. 

The race will be started at 12 o’clock noon. Entries 
will be received up to Tuesday, July 2, at No. 29 Broad- 
way, New York, or at the club house up to 10 o’clock 
of the day of the race. 





MAYFLOWER, steam yacht, now owned by the Govern- 
ment, sailed from New York for Porto Rico on June 22. 
This yacht, one of the largest and most costly private 
yachts ever built, has been assigned to the use of the 
Governor of Porto Rico, Charles H. Allen, and has been 
refitted at a cost of about $35,000 for this special service. 
She will bring Gov. Allen to this country on a short, visit 
for private business. Her equipment includes a fine new 
electric launch, built to order by the Electric Launch Co. 


Two of the clubs of the Sound Y. R. A., the Stamford 
and the American, have abandoned their races scheduled 
for July 2-3, thus making breaks in the regular circuit. 
The four new 80-footers were looked for in the Sound races 
of the week, but they will-sail some special races at New- 
port instead. All have been at Bristol for overhauling 
and- alterations to sails. Owing to the death of a member 
of bo owner’s family, Amorita will not start in the week’s 


Western Yachts. 


Columbia Fourth of July Regatta at Chicago. 


Curcaco, IIl., June 28.—The ee for the big Fourth 
of July regatta ‘of Columbia Y. C., Chicago, were closed 
yesterday. The total list is one ‘surprisingly large and 
certainly very gratifying, and it will assufe the largest 
start ever made in a regatta here. There are ninety-four 
beats in all, coming from.all over this part of the Great 
Lakes. Green Bay, Wis.; Spring Lake, Mich.; Marinette, 
Wis.; Menominee, Mich.; Manitowoc, Wis.; ‘Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Peoria, IIl.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Sheboygan, 
Mich.: Escanaba, Mich.; Kenosha, Wis.; Waukegan, Ill.; 
Macatawa, Mich.; Fox "Lake, Ill.; Delavan Lake, Wis.; 
Oconomowoc, Wis., all have representatives entered. 
The Chicago clubs, Columbia Y. C., Chicago Y. C., 
Jackson Park Y. C., Saddle and Cycle Club, of course 
have a good proportion of the entry. There are fourteen 
classes to start, and the following is the complete entry, 
which includes the best craft available in this part of the 
country: 

Class 1, Schooners Over soft—Hawthorne, John Mc- 
Connell, Chicago Y. C.; Alice, Horace J. Conley, Green 
ai Wis.; Sallie, George P. Savidge, Spring Lake, 

ic 

Class 2, Schooners Under soft—Nomad, Ed Band, 
Columbia Y. C.; Tartar, Messrs. Payne & Ruck, Jackson 
Park ¥. C.; Glad 1 Tidings, C. K. Creiger, Columbia Y. C.; 
Marion, A. N. Drew, Jackson Park Y. C.; Idle Hour, 
Francis A. Brown, Marinette, Wis.; Oneida, H. 3. Conley, 
Green Bay, Wis.; Cruiser, ‘Dr. Webber, Jackson Park 
Y. C.; Fairy, A. Auld, Columbia Y. C. 

Class. A3, Sloops Over 45{t.—Siren, George R. Peare, 
Columbia Y. C.; Neva, George A. Black, Columbia Y. C. 

Class B4, Sloops Over 45{t.—Hatty pear Ct, 
Wells, Menominee, Mich.; Phantom, R. Schuette, 
Manitowoc, Wis.; Jeanette, 9. Willigas” Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Charlotte R., F. N. Price, Chicago Y. C. 

Class AS, Sloops 21 to oe —Prairie, F. A. Tuft, Chi- 





cago Y. C.; Josephine, B. H. Whitely, Chicago Y. a 
Valiant, W "A. Stickney, Columbia Y. C.; Beatrice, B. V. 
Nordberg, Milwaukee, Wis.; Blade, C.. & Thorne, 
Chicago Y. C. 


Class B6, Sloops 31 _to a .—Wizard, Aronson, 
Columbia Y. C.; Peri, Dr. Skinner, Goin ¥: 
C.; Pinta, Ole Amundson, Columbia Y. C.; Genevieve, 
H. Hayes, ae ro ¥, ©. Zaza, George E. Wat- 
kins, Green Ba ry : Viola, A. A. Hathaway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; etopa, Ca H. Fox, Chicago Y. C.; Hattie 

G. B. McCullough, Columbia Y. Ge Pearl, A. G: 
tie el Columbia Y. C. 

Class 7, ’Sloo 4 25 to 31ft—Zephyrus, H. A. Hooker, 

on Park Nymph, Henry Davies, Columbia 

C.;-Gloria, W. ic Hazen, Jackson Park Y. C.; Un- 
named, Robert Carroll, J ackson Park Y. C.; Widsith, W. 
W. Weightman, Jackson Park. Y. C. 

Class 7%, Sloops 22 to 25ft—Mona, Messrs. Noble & 
Carlisle, a ms Spray, W. Avery, Chicago Y. 
C.;Ethel V . Yost, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Saint, 
Thomas Webb, “Pect ‘dy Ii; Old Abe, Lincoin Conley, 
Sree Wis.; Inianta, H. J. Conley, Greey Bay, Wis.; 

H. "Dunton, Chicago Y. 
a 8, Sloops 22 to 31ft—Martha, Dr. E. C. Knight, 


Columbia Y. C.; Florence, Dr. F. H. Holmes, eee I 
Y. C.; Vixen, F.D. Porter, Columbia, Y. C.; Im 
Soule, Columbia Y. C.; America, E. L. wacker, Wis "Jackson 
Park 'Y. C.; Uno; O. Hansen, Mil 
uin, A. C. Nielle, a n Bay Wis. A. Hooker, 
ackson Park , “8 
ee ‘Georee ci scaon ne 


“W. Weise, 


’ 
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Robert. Young, Columbia AX. C.; Arrow, Robert Young, 
Columbia Y. C.; my, Mack, Columbia Y. C. 

Class. Ag, Sloops nder ait —Sa r, Geor R. 

rere Columbia Y>C.; Que aker, Columbia 

Gironda, L. T. Braun, Coicenbia ¥. C.; Loon, E. 
G ae: Columbia Y. C.; i ee PG: Porter, Colum- 
bia Y. C.; Albatross, W. K. Bruce, Columbia Y.° en 
Blackbird Reni Hilbert, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ozone, j. 
Wilder, Milwaukee, Wis.; Coquette, Joseph H. Vaill, Es- 
canaba, Mich. 

Class Bio, Sloo ope ver 22it—Peep II., McCulloch & 
a Jackson Par ; Alva, C. Worst, Coiumbia 

Y: C; Weazel, H. J. “Macon Columbia Y. C.; At- 
lantic, W. H, Reeves, ‘ater gn Y. C.; Dot, G. W. Baker, 
Columbia Y. C.; Fox, J. C. Fox, Columbia YES Deer, 
Clarence Rojke, Columbia Y. C.; Syndicate, Cc M 
Boyden, Jackson Park Y. Louise, H. D. Ford, Fox 
ian Y. C.; Dauntless, A. J. rpg Kenosha, Wis.; Mate, 

W. W. Gilson, Waukegan, Ill; Athlete, a: 'Strawbinger, 

Milwaukee, Wis.; ; Iola, S. B. Cullman, Jackson Park Y. 
C.; Surprise, . Jackson Park Y. 'C.; Volita, . 
Jackson Park Y. e. 
. Twenty-foot Raters——Sakita, S. G. Shepherd, Saddle 
and Cycle Club; Raven, C. Skates, Macatawa Bay Y. C.; 
Ruth, Dr. E. R. Kellogg, Delavan Lake Y. ©; Harriet 
H., H L. Hertz, Fox Lake Y. C.; Bald Eagle, ji i. 
Adams, Columbia Y. C.; Avis, W. H. Thompson, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. 

Seventeen-foot Class. —tTriton, Scudder & Galt, Saddle 
and Cycle Club; Neola, George Pyncheon, Saddle and 
Cycle Club. 

Naval Reserve Cee eee four-footer, Dela- 
fontaine; 28-footer, D. R. T. Collins; 28-footer, % R. T. 
Collins; '30-footer, D. Delafontaine. 

Officials for the race will be named and the final ar- 
rangements for the regatta made to-morrow. Mayor 
Harrison and Gen. Joseph Wheeler will be invited to 
serve as judges. 








Around Oconomowoc. 


Mr. Walter H. Dupee has bought another Amundson 
boat, a 1-rater, which he will sail this summer in the 
various cup events around Oconomowoc. The first 
contest for the Luedke cup will be sailed on Pine Lake, 
June 30, also the first in the season series for the local 
championship. Other races will be sailed July 14, for the 
Pfister cup, on July 28 for the Smith cup, on Aug. 25 
the fourth contest for the Robert Nunemacher cup for 
18-footers, as well as the third contest for the 21-footers 
in the same peepee There will be a special meeting 
of Oconomowoc C. June 30, called by Vice-Com. 
William Hale Thompson. Ariel, formerly owned by Mr. 
Dupee, this week was sent to Lake Geneva for her new 
owner, Mr. Moore. 


At Delavan Lake. 


A spirited competition took place last summer between 
Dr. E. R. Kellogg, of Chicago, and the Davis brothers, 
of Austin, who had several trials on Delavan Lake with 
fast, imported boats. It is stated that the Davis brothers 
have gone up to Lake Winnebago and bought the famous 
local boat, Argo. This new boat will be thoroughly tried 
out, and should she win will represent Lake Delavan at 
Lake Geneva next August in the Interlake regatta. 


Fox Lake Y. C. 


Mr. Charles Balcolm, of Columbia Y. C., Chicago, 
sailed the Bald Eagle against Louise in the race for the 
Browning King cup at Fox Lake, June 24, but Frank 
Hansel brought Louise home. winner, time 1.10. Com. 
Hertz’s Pistakee worm the weekly regatta June 23, over 
the seven-mile course, time 1.06.40. 


Eastern Yacht Comes West. 


President J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern road, has 
purchased of Mrs. James W. Martinez-Cardeza the steam 
yacht Eleanor, and the boat has started on its way to the 
Great Lakes, where she will be used as the pleasure craft 
of the great railroad magnate, sailing under the new name 
of Wacouta. Eleanor is 232ft. over all, 208ft. waterline, 
32ft. breadth and 14ft. draft. She will be the most 
elaborate private craft now on the Great Lakes. 


E. Houex. 


Hartrorp Buripimc, Chicago, Ill. 





Keystone Y. C. 


TACONY—DELAWARE RIVER. 
Saturday, June 23. 


Tue Keystone Y. C., of Tacony, Pa., sailed its second 
annual regatta on June 23, the times being: 


Second Class Duckers—Start, 11:62. 









Finish Elapsed 
Wat Di, Wir Gollates ccawea sens dicdeqedicccenas 1 15 00 1.23 00 
Martha. i Apstes badrndéeddadeee dhbcbagdageacthes 11530 1 23 30 
Little Harry, J Py Dahiseaedadciseccenctoeses 119 3 1 27 
Anna V. amitiel Freas......sc-cesceseesessece 1 19 32 127 3 
Edith M., W. Millingter.............cccceceeee 120 1230 
Skiffs—Start, 12:09. 
F. Riley, W. Wagner 00 119 0 
Gluey, Vaughan 02 1 19 02 
Alberta, J. Millingter 30 119 30 
W. Glosser, T. 00 12 00 
Jibo, W. Hasch 00 1 26 00 
First Class Duckers—Start, 12:20. » 
Bertie -S., ING. csccevecéeccondscmntces 1 26 00 1 06 00 
Pesont ena boneedpacpuacnevand kone 1 29 00 1 09 00 
t & PR ccccciveccopectecscoeeca 1 30 00 1 10 00 
cam 3 KSccest ssl 8 15 110 6 
1. Hirst, J. benef c.sc... ? veel 32 00 1 12 00 
Bessie, S. VY. Dimgee.....0-cccsccssccccccsvecces Capsized. 


The judges were Thomas. McKane and H. D. Long. ‘ 


Jamaica Bay Y. C. Dory Class. 
CANARSIE—JAMAICA BAY. 
Saturday, June 30. 


Tue Jamaica Bay Y. C. sailed the first of its series of 
dory races on June 30 in a fresh N.W. wind: ¢ tart 3:40, 
the times being: . a 
Dory Qn F, S. a Bonda.esseeesesssseeeseesees 143 0s 
oer Be i ee eater rec scosecereenee SS is OE 
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Rhode Island Y. C. Annual Regatta. 
PAWTUXET—PROVIDENCE RIVER. . 
Friday, June 22. 

Tite Rhode Island Y. C. celebrated its fourteenth an- 
niversary on June 22 with the annual spring regatta and 
ladies’ day. e courses were: 

For rs classes over 2rft.,sailing, length: Start between 
judges’ boat and signal off club house, around gas buoy 
No. 4, about one-half mile southeast of Warwick Light, 
leaving Same on port and return to starting point, seven- 
teen. miles. Channel course sailed in all classes, and all 
waore, beacons and lighthouses passed on the channel 
side 

Courses for all other classes: Start between judges’ 
boat and. signal off club house, passing from north to 
south; thence around black spar buoy off the club house, 
leaving the same on starboard; thence around black spar 
buoy off Green’s Island, leaving same on starboard; thence 
around black spar buoy off the club house, leaving the 
same on port; thence around black spar buoy off Green’s 
Island, leaving same on starboard and return to starting 
point, twelve miles. 

There was a strong southerly wind at the start, and 
some of the yachts were reefed, but it finally died out after 
vatious shifts and changes. One of the starting guns 
missed fire, and Elizabeth, making a very late start after 
the rest of her class, was mistaken by the committee as 
starting too soon for the next class, and was recalled. 
Victor was protested by Mildred for crossing before her 
proper gun. Astrea claimed a new measurement after 
the race, and Argol sailed the wrong course. The official 


times were: 
FIRST DIVISION. 


35ft. Sloop Class—Start, 1:44. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Nelma, Myrick i; Bryantt..cccoscgeccevcvcesenes 4 18 06 4 18 06 
Astrea, C O. Black....... Ge biscuecedevetveseud 6 07 04 419 03 
21ft. Sloop Class~-Satrt, 1:46. 

Burget, Almy Bros.........s0se-seeeneseeeseees 2 16 &O 2 16 50 
Breeze; W. G. Roelker.........ceccsescereeeses 2 24 52 2 19 29 
SECOND DIVISION. 
30ft. Y: owl Class—Start, 1:54. 

Reginald, H. UE cccs secselvevendeciedboos 3 46 12 
Rava, N, J. Taitereal Specpadobns obesndeoGeneesd 4 41 58 


THIRD DIVISION. 
30it. Cat Class—Start 2:00. 
Emeline, Frank Whitc............ 
Emblem, G. E. Darling.. 
Gismonda, H. A. Capron.. oa 
Louise, Samuel Brown. ............-.seceeevees Ww ithdrew. 


Wl 
Bie 
“22 





25ft. Cat Class—Start, 2:02. 
ates TE MW, Rawetics. vies ccccscs deeveves sever 3 57 49 
Mildred. . Dense obshs s0sudepndoveenieae 4 00 03 
Glide, G. L. Robinson...........scscecseseeeees Withdrew. 
Rustler, N BD ine captigs occhvashcngetenceeds Disabled. 
Tartar, A. T. Scattergood...........sssesecenees Mistook course. 


ps. Cat Gane—Starts an 204, 
Marguerite, J. — 6 Nt 

Caroline, A. Brownell. 
Rival, N. C. Arnold powbne 
Pet H. Spencer........ 

Elizabeth, TDs WOGEs . cdocdcccvefuhesceseoccescod 


One-Design Class—Start, 2:10. 
ate OE FEO oo ds cctccvoctogeicouscoce «© 00400 
The Kid, W..E. Thurber...........cc0ccssssses son os 
a 7 i. 0 teGsuesnsuensheeseeces & 09. 00 
Sprint, ViGMETOR Bras... ..scccccscccsscvcccsee o co os 

Nelma wins first prize subject to remeasurement of 
Astrea; Burget wins first; Reginald wins first; Emeline 
wins the $100 cup in her class, and Emblem wins second; 
Victor wins first and Mildred second, subject to decision 
on protest; Marguerite wins first and Caroline second; 
Rascal wins first and Kid second. While the race was 
in progress, lunch was served at the club house, followed 
by dancing, and in the evening there was a display of fire- 
works and an illumination of the fleet. 

On June 23 the first race of the first series for the club 
one-design class was sailed in a fresh S.W. wind, the 
times being: 

R. I. Y¥. C. One-Design Class—Start, 3:35. 





nw oebenre 
SR2e SESss 
BS8S ZESER 


ce conons 


Finish. Biepest. 
Rascal, H. we iE. ctedscehahohabeeepensel 30 12 1 12 
The Kid, WE, SROMNMINS 3 coda ccnccenctocnsed 5 30 35 1 55 35 
Redskin w WR, Prete ai cabs bans ckcpns concicce 5 35 07 1&8 07 
Sprint Vigneron WFOGs 2.0000 sash Peo vswmnesoded 5 37 12 : S ¥ 


Earl, i, ERs tnace tas oan 4d bin tnees onenpesy 5 42 17 


Detroit Y. C. Annual Regatta. 


DETROIT—LAKE ST. CLAIR. 
Saturday, June 16. 


Tue Detroit Y. C. sailed a very successful annual re- 
gatta on June 16, the course being five miles to windward 
and return, in a moderate wind, E. by N. There was a 
good fleet of starters, and some close racing in most of 
the classes. The official times were: 


=. Class—Start, 2:15. 








City of Straits, Groesbeck...........-seeesenses 6 18 55 4 03 55 
40ft. Caan: 2:15. 
Gertrude, Lichtenberg .....6.6ces0e.ceeeeeseee 6 05 27 3 50 27 
S5ft. apc ye AE 2:15. 
Nordi Ee sy cx uncss ve cupited bdnsockinnncen 6 05 30 3 50 30 
SD bike < DEMNUNEGB. 5.00 4500 cchocssoonssCabhabetas 5 57 18 3 42 18 
OO: AMIE sone. cnsacedginnnerbapd eons one Withdrew. 
30ft. Class—Start, 2:15. 
pate Cop, Ge Geanen Sone ocag nse gineeae beable onal 6 07 39 3 52 39 
Frances Leod .-5 31 59 3 16 59 
Oweene, Maj oi Rebeka .-5 34 02 3 19 02 
Cricket, Wilds ........ --5 30 51 315 & 
25ft. Class—Start, 2:25. 
Qovties. & pandeoceovauesesantneee see --.5 48 31 3 23 31 
wo Step, Wendell pagns Gubausounabestysteccpent a 5 31 51 3 06 61 
Senattes INE. csivenstekes cctéccucnhal 5 04 22 3 39 22 
BEER, THOR nv cecccccccccceducvcccescnescesece 511 2 2 46 20 
AE, COURBTR. 0000 c ence cccscocsccceccccccios 5 07 30 2 42 30 
i Malcomson 13 38 2 48 38 
Myris, Philips 10 31040 
ili 
Golden Rod, "beciner 35 07 3 10 07 


Time figured on a: fat, 
Judges: Dr. Pareicr, George Beck, Col. J. H. 
Beattie. ene . H. Broadwell and E. H. Broadwell. 
Frances protested Oweene for failing to give room on 
Pet ai ate’ rack bes boa 
ub will give a race for power boats on July 7, open 
to all without ertrance fee. There will be pe Nae ce 
follows: All over 4oft. l.w.l.; 30 to 4oft.; 25 to 30ft.; 20 
to 25: fie over 2oft. The start will be made in 
oor divisions, all over 25ft. at 3:00 preparatory, and 3:10 


yep ape all 25ft. and under at 4:00 preparatory, and 
4:10 for the Det Y. C, championship wy will 
be given in class, : 


The club has scheduled. the following events for the 
season: July 7, power race; 14, club regatta, all classes; 
Aug. 18, club regatta, all classes; eat es annual. fall 
sweepstakes ; 11, special 25ft. class; 12, free for all sweep- 
stakes, yawls; 13-14, club cruise. 

The conditions of the fall sweepstakes are as follows : 

Prizes.—1st, $200 gold, apoio flag,..possession of 
Hotel Ste. Claire cup for one year; 2d, $100 gold; , 3d, $50 
gold; 4th, $25 gold: 

Prizes will be increased $25 for each yacht over eleven 
enter 

In addition to cup, cash prizes and flag, there will be a 
time prize for 45 and 40 footers, and one for 35 and 30 
footers. 

Entrance fee, $25. 

All yachts must enter and receive sailing numbers from 
the Regatta Committee at the club house before o P. M. 
Sunday, Sept. 8. Each entry to be accompanied by a 
measurer’s certificate from the home club. 

Yacht Racing Union rules govern, with exception of 
Part boa 3, section XIV. Crews, struck out. 

boats under 3oft. racing length must accept oft. 
racing measurement. 

Each yacht while vagy the race must carry the 
number assigned her by the Regatta Committee at the peak 
on both port and starboard. 

Mr. Mark W. Allen, 118 William street, Detroit, is..the 
Secretary of the Regatta Committee. 


New Rochelle Y. C. Annual Regatta. 


NEW ROCHELLE—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, June 30. 

THz New Rochelle Y. C. sailed its annual regatta on 
June 30 in the hardest blow of the year, a strong and 
puffy N.W. wind that parted halyards and bobstays and 
snapped off masts.and bowsprits. There was an entry 
list of sixty-two yachts, and as the whole Sound fleet 
is now ready for the mid-summer racing, most of these 
would have started in ordinary weather, but as it was, the 
list was cut just in half. The regular club courses were 
sailed, starting off Echo’ Bay, across the Sound tv the 
Gangway Buoy and then to the second mark, down the 
Sound, and home. The incidents of the day were numer- 
ous and varied. Nirvana parted her halyards near the line, 
Raider was disabled and Vivette lost her mast on the 
line; Penguin dragged ashore, Sultan carried away her 
mizzen mast, Tosto tore her mainsail, Empronzi parted 
her bobstay, Ondawa broke her steering r, Maraquita 
parted her peak halyards, Sakana lost Sey bowsprit. Freya 
parted her peak halyards, Awa partéd her peak halyards, 
Eurybia carried away her bowsprit, Oiseau carried away 
her bowsprit and mast, and Persimmon carried ‘away her 
bowsprit. The times were: 


5lft. Class—Start, 12:20. 








Length. Peet. Corrected. 
Maraquita. H. .B. Shaen............. 46.83 3 36 33 3 36 38 
Awe, .. 1. Le. AERO, . op cvcsgvescoces 46.43 326 14 325 4 
Ondawa, F. J. Robert..........%..+ 4.46.93 Disabled. 
Cutters and Yawls—43it. Pose —Sert, 12:26. ‘ 
Eurybia, Charles Pryer.........+0+++ 40.02 Disabled. 
Fleetwing, C. M. Hletchet saheauinelel 40.00 2 36 37 2 36 87 
Albicore, yawl, S. J. Hyde.......... 41.00 2 20 56 2 19 58 
Site aah Class—Start, 12:30. 
Escape, George > eaaeewes - -80.42 2 28 48 22103 
Freyja, George . Bradish.. od Disabled. 
Possum, W. N. MARE. ci povcs co 0ne 36 37 2% 37 
Sloops—30ft. Cece Gort, 240. ; 
Empronzi, Alfred Peats............++ Disabled. 
Alerion, o Bee FMOE, kage cbws cvcseben 38:90 2 55 02 22211 
Kit, T. Macdonald...........+008 30.00 2 32 45 2 32 
Oiseau, I ‘R. Maxwell, Jr.........00 30.00 Disabled. 
Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 12:50. 
Edwina IIT., J. N. Gould 25.00 2 25 30 2 26 30 
Emyzoi, A. Tissot .........s0c.se+ee 2 22 06 2 22 6 
Rochelle, Edward Kelly ws 1 57 & 1 57 55 
Kenosha, Cc. W. Voltz 215 215 
Sloops—2ift. Class—Start, 12:66. 
Ox, Robert Bavier............s.+s00+ 21.00 139 40 1334 
Sloops—18ft. Clase Pst. 1:00. 
Nora, Lewis Isclin.........0+.se+s00. 18.00 147 2 1472 
Vivette, J. H. Esser.........secceces 15.00 Disabled. 
Raceabouts—Start, 12:45. 
‘Snapper, H. L. Maxwell............+ 21.00 2 07 32 2 07 32 
Scamp, Jounson Anes Forest.........: 21.00 207 16 2 07 16 
Colleen, beers ep seebeeebid 21.00 21117 2u17 
Persimmon, H .) Warner...... 21 Disabled. 
Catboats—30ft. Class—Start, 12:40. 
Dot, C. ¥ Pigr0s ciccbicedoscsseeud 30.00 2 33 46 2 33 46 
Leisure B, Mgttennds cvscoccped 27.96 3 2213 3 18 61 
Alice, ¢. re WOMRB i andélccccvcsecezed 26.06 Not timed. 
Cathoats—21ft. Contre 12:55. 
Mongoose II., Simeon Ford......... 1 29 06 1 29°06 
Kazaza, T. J. MeCahill.............- 00 131 2 1312 
Seawanhaka Knockabouts—Start, 12:50. 
Thelga, A. P. Thayer..............- 21.00 2 21 01 2-21 O01 
Tosto, L. M. Scott ‘dep telVekevdebekie 21.00 Disabled. 
The oe Canine included sagt J.D. Spark- 
man, C Tower, O. H. Chellborg, W. E. Moore and 


Harry Stevenson. 





Beverly Y. C. 


WING'S NECK—BUZZARDS BAY. 
Saturday, June 30. 

Tue Beverly Y. C. sailed a race on June 30 in a gale 
from the west, a dozen of the yachts getting over the 
course successfully. The times were: 

26ft. Class. t 
May Queee. Di L. Whititemeees iis... led 0 8 
Ulula, H, Winship...i.....iscecsssiesceesees wad 


Nokomis, Alfred Winsor.. 
Eina, John Parkinson...........-.++- 










se 


Flickamaroo, W. mons 
Uarda, John Parkinson, Jr.... 
Parc, Je Ww. kina. Tee 


E. N.cFarnsworth, . 


i and Teaser were in collision, and dater Teaser 
swamped and was 


Niagara ITI. Howard Gould, nthe: at Antwerp. en 
June 2, 


Eastern Y. C, Anaual Regatta. 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY. ; 
Saturday, June 30. 

Tue Eastern Y. C. sailed its annual regatta on June 90 
in half a gale from W.N.W., and a lively sea, only half a 
dozen ts starting. The two big schooners Constella- 
tion and a were miatc but the latter parted 
her jib sheets before the start and withdrew. The 7oft. 
l.w.l. centerboard cutter Athene, — from the Bristol 
ae where she had two tons of lead bolted under the 

1 and two new sails made, went in against Constellation 
for the Puritan cup. 

Gloriana and the new 51-footer Shark were in the 
harbor, but Shark would not start with reefed sails. The 
course was out around the E. Y. C. mark, then around the 
Graves Whistling Buoy and ‘return over the same course. 
Athene sailed with topmast on deck and full lower sail. 
Constellation ran away from Atherie off the wind: but in 
beating out to the Graves the cutter took the lead. On the 
third ~~ © the wind, Constellation regained the lead, but 





on the beat home she carried away the jaws of her main 
gaff and Athene won by a large margin. The times were: 
Puritan Cup. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
Attia, We is SARs 0 ic vss oes 40 0h ocnspaceanae 4 30 00 42214 
Constellation, F. Skinner, Jr...........sse+++000 4 46 56 i 46 55 

Schooners, 46ft. Class. 

Dietarn, BD. OC, Baste. .0.ccciccdicssessineviived 414 39 4.14 39 
Rondira, D. C. Percival, JE. vndicndevectsoraesoed 4 21 31 418 23 


Cutters—35ft.. Class. 
tala, 3.2. and C.. EB. Lewd cccdsstccnccvesed 4 30 25 430 25 
Siren, Robert Saltonstall.................ss000s Disabled. 

Athene wins the Puritan cup for the year; Barbara 
wins $75; Halaia wins $50. The steamer Gov. Andrews 
carried the members and guests over the course, to the 
serious discomfiture of some of the ladies. 

The judges were H. H. Buck, H. D. Bennett, Henry 
Howard, F. O. North and O. B, Roberts. 


Squantum Y. C. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
Saturday, June 30. 


THe Squantum Y. C. was favored with a westerly gale 
for its open regatta on June 30, but a number of boats 
were out under four reefs. The race was attended by 
various mishaps; Lobster capsized and her crew was taken 
off by her rival, Zoe. Coquette was driven ashore. The 





times were: 
Class D. : 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty.............-0.e+005 126 ee 
‘ Class S. 

Wreant, WT Webel. osc. icstcventvecseeeseusccce 1 26 15 
Coquette, B. D. Amsden...........-.-+seeseeeee Stranded. 

cCarth an N ed 

BOP anodes’ shed devescedplsdsevdevce Not timed. 
Zoe J. ME Hendrie ons bela tecolardepetascowsed Disabled. 
Handicap Class. 

Riese, We. Teed... cates eapsacnsnevesaucn 1 15 30 113 30 
Acme, H. Patten...............- pie ctbesvsvckse x1 22 3 116 10 
Snowhopus, Sargent & Drew...........+0+-00++ 12394 1% 0 


The winners were Early Dawn, Ursona, Zoe and Kiuna. 


Royal Canadian Y. C. 


TORONTO—TORONTO BAY. 
Saturday, June 23. 

Tue Royal Canadian Y.C. sailed a race on June 23 fer 
the first, 30ft., 16ft,and dinghy class«:. In the first class 
Merrythought won. with. Clorita second. The wind was 
light, but Merrythought led from the start. In the 3oft. 





class Sylvia beat Wona.,. The times were: 
16ft. Clasé~Start, 3:30. 


| 


PRET: Sis dh  6 tee 
sees Renate 
SSSS ESRESsF 





~ Columbia Y. C. 


CHICAGO—LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Saturday, June 30. 


Tue Columbia Y. C. sailed a race, the third of the 
series, for the smaller yachts on June 30. The times were: 





9. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
2 32 40 3 16 0 0 41 42 
2 31 25 3 18 10 04 45 0 46 45 
2 31 50 3 21 0 49 40 0 41 26 

2 31 30 Swam 

2 30 23 3 20 0 50-02 0 42:19 
2 30 20 3 22 49 0 52 29 0 43 46 

Class 10. 
Florence - .........++0+- 2 30 25 3 20 57 0 50 32 0 50 32 





Saturday, June 30. 
A WESTERLY gale on June 30 prevented the swimmi 
and rowing races scheduled by the Winthrop Y. C. — 
pl iy Feeney dl fhiogy ty E TS 





- Saturday, June 23. 
THE. Queen City Y. . sailed a. race for the aoft. class 
Saw Sgn ce times being, start 2:45: - 


ahete qrienet Venetta for fouling at the start, 





mw 


a= 











A match was sailed on June 24 between the tuckups 
Freda K. and Catherine C., over a course from Market 
street wharf, Philadelphia, to Kaign’s Point,, Howell’s 
Point and return. The times were, start, 2:00: 


Freda K., Charles Dumlay.....s.sccssssnecsctesereeeccerecs +-:4100 
Cetherine C, Harry Quinn 415 00 


Pee eeeeeererareneernsessesreeeeeeHe 


i mh 4 nae ‘ “4 
The weekly knockabout races of the Corinthian Y: C. 
at Essington on June 23 resulted as follows, start 3:15: 


Kid 
Fareeda. 2.2... .cccceccsccccccccsceccccesesesccoveseccseessioces 434 08 
Grighe, 2... e<gelveveccocccecccceccecceveccesrecigesccneccesuassies 4 33 26 


Laurus, auxiliary schooner, designed by Cary Smith & 
Barbey for Dr. J. C. Ayer, left Poillon’s yard on her trial 
trip on June 30. Brynlis, schooner, recently purchased 
by James Roosevelt and fitted with a 16-H. P. gasoline 
motor, also left the yard on the same day for a trial. 


Vela, sloop, has been sold by J. E. Cowdin to George 
D. Provost, of New York. The yacht was designed by 
Cary Smith & Barbey, and built at Poijlon’s in ie, and 
has since been on the Great South Bay. 


Charles S. Ames, son of Leonard Ames, Jr., a wealthy 
iron manufacturer of Oswego, was drowned in Lake 
Ontario, near Oswego, late in the night of June 24. With 
a party of friends Mr. Ames was out in his yacht 
Bohemian, and while standing on the deck a momentary 
change of wind shifted the sail, which struck and threw 
him into the water. Attempts at rescue were unavailing. 
The body has not been recovered. Mr. Ames was one of 
the most skillful and best-known yachtsmen on Lake 
Ontario. 

Ree 

Lookout, the racing Skow designed by A. H. Higgin- 
son to challenge for the Quincy cup, was launched at 
Fenton’s yard, Manchester, on June 20. 

Ren 

Eleanor, steam yacht, has been sold by Mrs. J. W. M. 
Cardeza to J. J. Hill, who has changed her name to 
Wacouta. 

Ree 


On June 28 a schooner yacht 6oft. over all and 2oft. 
beam was launched at Bay Shore, L. I., where she was 
built by Capt. W. C. Rogers for Regis H. Post, who de- 
signed her. The new yacht is named Shawondasee. 

RRR 

Sentinel, steam yacht, E. D. Thayer, Jr., arrived at New 
York from Newport News on June 24, and Capt. Pressey 
reported that “on Sunday morning at 9 o'clock Cape 
Henlopen, bearing N.N.W., distance fifteen miles, the 
steam yacht Sentinel picked up a 16ft. centerboard boat 
painted white, with bright gunwales and brass rowldcks, 
and containing one oar.” 

RaRe 
The second race of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. Center 








Island cup series was sailed on June 30, the times being, 
start, 3:08: i 
Finish. a 
Wyntje, F. S. Hastins.............sseeeesseeeees 4 38 03 1 30 03 
Bobs, W. A. W. Stewart..........cscsessceeeees 440 1 32 55 
Bee, A. C. Jacquelin........csccrccccsscecceeses 4 41 58 1 33 58 
° 
Canoeing. 
_ oem enema eens INT a 


American Canoe Association, 1899-1900, 
Commodore, W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Tofonto, 
Secretary. Treasurer, Herbert % King street, Toronto, Can. 
Librarian, W- P. Stephens, street sad avenue A, 

Division Officers. 
ATLANTIC SavENson. vs 
H.C, Allen, Trenton, 474 
Pe Ae Hh Hi ly. ew, York j. ie AE 
CENTRAL DIVISION. mi 


ViceCom., John § Wright, Rochester, N. ¥. 7 
esrCom: Jes Nee Tee aan sees, aches, H. 


“ 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Tico Com. Freak A. mie Wisvenrags, Mase. 
Purser, Frederick Coulson, 406 street, Worcester, Mase. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Rear-Com.. C. Woolsey, Ont., 
Purser, J. %. Cunningham, Kingsten, Oni, Can. 
WESTERN DIVISION. ’ 
Vice-Com., Wm. oJ C Dewes, Mich, 
Rear-Com.. F. B altesben. M 4 
Parser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Perguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Committee: R. Per a Sete. a one 


Regatta Kone 
chaiman; Harry Ford, Tornto; B 
Aug. 3-17. 


R 
"Oficial organ. Foware awe | 





Fixtures. 


July. 

7. Toronto, club annual. 
14, Toronto, and sailing rgces. . 
21. Toronto, races and hop. ee 
#17. A.C. A. meet, Muskoka. eT 
15 Teneo, ie erate, am Y ; 
15. Torento, sailing races. : ’ 

: A. C. A. Membership. 


Atlantic Division—Chas. E. Losee, 
Ng: C7 C3 Selden G. Wickett, ire, Brooks ¥., 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
- The_Atlantic Division Meet. 


DELEWARE RIVER. E 
‘Whd-s May 26-30. 
* THE-Division meet of the Atlantic’Division, including a 
cruise ‘and camp, ‘was ‘successful to a degree that sur- 
ptised the old hands who-have by long experience learned 
the differerice between mid-winter enthusiasm in canoeing 
and the lukewarmness which comes with the opening of 
the season. “There ‘is nothing easier after a good dimner 
on a cold winter night than to pledge every one present 
to attend a crtiise or a meet in the coming summer; they 
can hardly wait until the time comes; but after the camp 
is opened and more or less elaborate preparations made 
for the expected multitude, they modestly remain invisible. 
This meet was an exception. Seventy-five men were 

resent at the dinner of the Atlantic Division in New 

ork last winter, about all of them promising the Vice- 
Commodore and officers that they would take part in the 
meet in May. The camp register on May 31 showed 
seventy-six names. Whether every man kept his promise, 
-and if so, who the odd man was, we do not know, but 
both gatherings showed a representative set of canoeists 
from ‘the Division. 

The arrangements for the meet were not only care- 
fully planned, but much trouble was taken in making them 
known to the members, and it is probably due to this, 
backed by the reputation of the executive, which induced 
so mafy to make the trip. The circular prepared and 
sent out by Vice-Com. Allen and Purser Wood, with a 
detailed programme, a’ chart of the Delaware and full 
instructions as to rendezvous, etc., made it an easy matter 
to prepare properly for the trip. 

koliowing the programme, the party met in the after- 
noon of May 25 at the United States Hotel, Easton, Pa.. 
and spent a pleasant evening together after dinner. The 
muster showed thirty-five men and twenty-one canoes, and 
as practically all were old friends, the reunion was in 
every way pleasant. The start was made early on Satur- 
day, and at 8 A. M. all were well under way for Oak 
Island. Three members of the Brooklyn C. C. were out 
for their annual camping cruise down the river, so left 
the main party here, or rather remained behind at the 
start, falling in again near the end of the cruise. The 
start was made at an easy pace, most of the men having 
had little practice this spring. A rapid just above 
Raubsville made a pleasant diversion, and at about 9:30 
the party landed at that place—a good hotel with a 
comfortable porch, tempting to an hour’s rest. After 
starting again, a short run brought them to Reigelsville too 
early for dinner. While waiting, the Brooklyn party 
passed down the river. ' 

The host, Carty, produced a good substantial dinner 
and they pulled out about 2 o’clock. The wind thus far 
had failed, and many regretted that they had not planned 
for a longer run on the first day, ‘but after dinner it was 
blowing quite hard up stream, so that there were no 
complaints as to the short distance scheduled. 

The old dam at Durham Furnace gave a very lively 
little run, and was, of course, enjoyed. There was 
nothing further worthy of notice during the remainder of 
the afternoon, and about 5 o’clock all pulled into French- 
town, where they were greeted by five more men and 
four more canoes, thus making the party twenty-five 
canoes and forty men, and this fleet, when in single file, as 
in running rapids or when spread across the river as they 
occasionally did in the smooth, quiet stretches, presented 
a beautiful sight, and one that perhaps it will not be the 
lot of any of the participants to again behold. A very 
pleasant night was passed at Frenchtown, and all did 
justice to the. bountiful repast spread by friend Apgar. 

On Sunday morning a fair early start was made, and 
all were soon enjoying the beautiful stretch of river be- 
low Frenchtown and the pretty run through the group of 
islands at Stover’s. Tumble Falls, just below the rail- 
road station of that name, was the most lively of any 
rapid encountered thus far, and the excitement of shoot- 
ing the rapids was well enjoyed. A few miles further 
came the dam of Bull’s Island. The sluice of the dam 
is of a good width, and very clean, with a large number of 
big foamers at the bottom. After giving it a hasty inspec- 
tion the party laid by for running. When about half had 
gotten through safely (although the majority found it 
necessary to go to shore to dump out the water which in 
most cases was some 2 and 3in. deep inside of the canoe) 
two of the New York men came through tandem, kneel- 
ing, in a low, open canoe with single blades. The result 

was, the first large wave took exception to their style 
and swamped the canoe. It was soon turned bottom up- 
ward, and the men floated through the remaining half-mile 
of rapids, reaching the shore at the bottom, where they 
rearranged their duffle and adjusted their clothing. The 
weather being warm, they thoroughly appreciated the 
bath, and by the time Lambertville was reached their 
clothing was dry enough to go to the hotel for dinner. 

The. Bull’s Island shoot, as heretofore has been the 
experience in short trips, was probably the most pleasant 
of any run. At-this point the Brooklyn mén rejoined 
the party, and continued with it until the end of the 
cruise, Lambertville was reached in good time for 
dinner, after which a good examination of Well’s Falls 
was made. The channel through the middle is imprac- 
ticable for an open canoe, particularly tandem. Nearly 
all of the party were in open canoes, and the majority 
tandem, so that channel was disposed of with little con- 
sideration and an examination was made of the channel 
down close to the Jersey shore. The water there, along 
this side, was very shallow, with rocks projecting every- 
where. It was therefore decided that as the superin- 
tendent of the Delaware & Raritan Canal had so kindly 
given to the party the use of the canal, and instructed the 
lock-keeper to open the lock for it, it would be advis- 
able for those who were cruising tandem to enter the 
canal and paddle down it until near the foot of the falls, 
where there was an easy slide down the canal bank into 

' the river. . This course was adopted by a majority. and 
those who were alone in their canoes proceeded down the 
Jersey shore, but not without some bad bumping, and in 
one or two cases a hang up. Furman, of Park Island. who 
had his deck covers with him. ran the center of the falls 

down.over the big foamers, and several times was lost en- 


tirely to sight in the big waves. The pleasure of shootin 
the center reat, but should -be attempted ahtiscn 
: cances. — 
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There was now a long and quiet stretch beforé the dam 
at Scudder’s was reached, about § o'clock. Part of the 
wing wall of the dam had given away, making a. rather 
crooked but good channel, ‘through this the canoes 
picked their way, and all voted it a success as a’ producer 
of exhilaration. From there to. Park Island the canoes 
lined up across thé river, covering, when paddiing, the 
tiver from shore to shore. The island was reached about 
6 o'clock, and the Camp Site Committee soon provided 
the necessary quarters for the visitors, after which; with 
an appetite sharpened to a razor edge, all fell’ to and 
hastily disposed of the articles produced ‘by Caterer 
Hudson. no ; 

Besides those who made the cruise, others, who’ were 
less fortunate in the matter of-time, came to’ Patk Tsland 
for the camp and races, the camp register showing seventy- 
six members’ of the Division. The work of énlarging 
the Park Island club house was delayed far beyond the 
appointed time, so that it was still in an unfinished con- 
dition, and the kitchen was not in shape to provide ‘for 
such a large party, but the diligence of the caterer’ made 
up for this deficiency, and there was no lack of 
food. The tents of the Park Island men, all in “position 
for the season, offered ample accommodation’ for all 
visitors. 

Monday, -Tuesday and Wednesday were spent” very 
pleasantly, with a little racing at times on each day, anda 
good deal of loafing between, while at night there was»the 
usual camp-fire. Among those present were Seavey, 
Peebles, Berry, Smythe, Murray, Park, Fennimore, 
Kreamer, Hogan, Wilkin, Dunnell, Dater; Hewitt and 
Stephens. The annual meeting of the Division waz) %eld 
on Monday, the following officers being elected. 





The races resulted as follows: 
Novice, one man, double blades: 
1. T. R. Davis, Lakanoo C. C. 
2. W. H. Rickey, Park Island C. A. 
Fred Furman, Park Island C. A. 
H. A. Hill, Park Island C. A. 
W. S. Hewitt, Lakanoo C. C. 
Vovice, tandem, single blade: 
. T. W. Cooke—W. H. Rickey, Park Island C. A. 
2. H. A. Hill—Fred Furman, Park Island C. A. 
3. W. S. Hewitt—T. R. Davis, Lakanoo C. C. 
Novice, tandem, double blades: ~ 
1. T. R. Davis—W. S. Hewitt, Lakanoo C. C. 
2. T. W. Cooke—W. A. Furman, Park Island C, A. 
Tandem, double blades: 
; ‘ eae Eastmond—H. C. Allen, Brooklyn and’ Park 
sland. 
2. T. R. Davis—W. S. Hewitt, Lakanoo C. C. 
3. T. W. Cooke—W. A. Furman, Park Island C. A. 
Tandem, single blades. 
1. T. R. Davis—T.. W. Cooke. 
2. W. A. Furman—Chas. Eastmond. 
Tail-end race: 
1. 1. W. Cooke, Park Island C. A. 
2. W. A. Furman, Park Island C. A. 
3. H. C. Allen, Park Island C. A. 
H. A. Hill, Park Island C. A. 
T. R. Davis, Lakanoo C. C. 
Novice, single blade: 
1. Chas. Eastmond, Brooklyn C. C. 
2. E. W. Crittenden, Red Dragon C. C. 
W. A. Furman, Park Island C. A. 
Hand paddling: 
1. E. D. Anderson, Park Island C. A. 
2. M. D. Wilt, Red Dragon C. C. 
W. A. Furman, Park Island C. A. 
E. W. Crittenden, Red Dragon C. C. 
E. D. Hemingway. 
Swimming race: 
1. J. M. Lovett, Park Island C. A. 
2. Fred Furman, Park Island C. A. 
C. A. 
C. 


mz 


Miller Heidweiler, Park Island 
Single blade paddling: 
1. Chas. Eastmond, Brooklyn C. 
2. T. W. Cooke, Park Island C. A 
M. D. Wilt, Red Dragon C. C. 
W. A. Furman, Park Island C. A. 
Double blade paddling: 
1. T. R. Davis, Lakanoo C. C. 
2. Chas. Eastmond, Brooklyn C. C. 
M. D. Wilt, Red Dragon C. C. 
W. A. Furman, Park Island C. A. 
E, W. Crittenden, Red Dragon C. C. 
Tournament, first heat: 
1. H. C. Allen—Chas. Eastmond. ° 
2. M. D. Wilt—E. W. Crittenden. 
* Second heat: 
1. E. D. Hemingway—H. E. Davis. 
2. W. A, Furman—Fred Furman. 
Third heat: 
1. E. D. Hemingway—H. E. Davis. 
. H. C. Allen—Chas. Eastmond. 
andem overboard race: 
; a D. Wilt—E. W. Crittenden. 
. 


—N 


D. Hemingway—H. E. Davis. 
. C, Allen—Chas. Eastmond. 
. W. A. Furman—Fred Furman. 

The successful meet was due mainly to the work of 
Vice-Com. Allen and Purser Wood. aided by the mer 
bers of the Park Island C. A., who did everything possible 
to entertain the visitors and to aid them in the handling 
and shipping of canoes. 

Brooklyn C. C. 

Tue Brooklyn C. C. held its annual June regatta on the 
16th, off its new station, Gravesend Bay, the wind being 
fresh from the east with rough water. The events were: 

Upset Paddling Race, Scratch—Won by P. F. Hogan, 
with S. J. Bennett as crew. Time, 2m. 23s. 

soyd. Scratch Swimming Race (Club Championship)— 
Won by H. M. Dater; Com. Frank L. Dunnell, second ; 
S. J. Bennett, third; M. M. Davis, fourth. Time, mm. 59. 

Half-Mile Straightaway Paddling Competition (Deeked 
Canoes )—Won by Eclipse, Frank L. Dunnell; Rattler, H. 
M. Dater, second; Eastern Star, Morton V. Brokaw, 
third. Time, 2m. 35s. ! 

Annual Challenge’ Match for the Buddington Trophy 
(Three Miles, Trianeular)—Won bv Eclipce, Frank L. 
Dunnell, defender. Time, 4:15:20. Clover, M. M. Davis, 

, second. Time, 4:90:20. p Aad se 
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Down the Raisin—Il. 
Boxing the by Canoe—An Aquatic Journey 
a 


ir was said in the previous part of this narrative that 
the upper portion of the River Raisin bore no traces of 
traffic or commercialism. There was, as we* discovered, 
most excellent reason for this, since in many a bend be- 
side the one in which the Little Pilgrim had come to 
grief, nature had written in sprawling but unmistakable 
characters, “No Thoroughfare.” Frequently all that day 
and the next we came upon these protests against our 
passage, the foundations huge logs of driftwood and the 
trunks of trees that lay on the spot where they had fallen, 
the superstructures closely woven from their dismembered 
branches and all sorts of miscellaneous flotsam. Through 
some of these there might be found on careful scrutiny 
a narrow and uncertain opening, barely wide enougn for 
the Little Pilgrim, and it was one of the pleasures of the 
voyage to essay these successive barriers in all their 
variety and originality (for no two of them were alike), 
and thus to thwart the purpose of the old dame who would 
fain have shut us out a her secrets. But the most of 
these were navigable only for finny travelers or the pred- 
atory mink} that occasionally stole along the shores. At 
these it was necessary to land the canoe and to “lift in 
and “lift out” with all the loading and unloading usually 
incident to more serious portages. The man who at- 
tempted to follow the river in a skiff or a “john boat, 
the two best known methods of navigation on the waters 
of the inland lakes, might have got out of sight of his 
own farm, but the probabilities are that he _weuld have 
ended his voyage ere it had fairly begun. But this was 
evidently a matter of supreme indifference to the farmer 
along our river, who wasted no time or money in build- 
ing boats or in cutting away these impromptu dams. All 
that the farmer cared for the river was to use a few 
square yards of it for the purpose of watering his cattle 
and washing his sheep. These services accomplished, it 
might run away as it pleased into the regions of the 
unknown. Yet all these interruptions were only sauce 
piquante to the Little Pilgrim, which had set out to ac- 
company the river to its home in the great lake, and which 
was not to be daunted by such show of apparent inhos- 
pitality. ; 
All that long, placid summer afternoon the little craft 
floated down the river, now in the shadow of a group 
of forest trees, which had as yet cocapes the axe of the 
woodman, now sweeping through the broad sunlight that 
flooded the meadows, now rushing down some miniature 
rapid where the stream seemed meer impressed with 
the ide %f making up for lost time, but that thought 
abandoned, drifting more leisurely over still reaches 
where the hurry was entirely forgotten; always and for- 
ever winding and turning and curving backward with the 
most good-natured and persistent determination of going 
nowhere in particular and taking the longest possible 
time in which to accomplish its purpose. First on one 
side of the valley and then on the other our river saun- 
tered, backward and forward 'as if bent on furnishing the 
greatest amount of scenery in -the least lineal distance, 
and heedless of any apprehension that the long June day 
would ever come to an end. Meantime we had left the 
railroad and the “early settlement” far behind, and were 
steadily going onward—toward what and where? Less 
than little did the crew and captain know, and absolutely 
less than nothing did they care. For it was a matter of 
slight consequence (they thought) where the river went, 
so that it kept always going, and in the progress of time 
arrived once more in the vicinity of railroads and tele- 
graphs, of graveled highways and the abode of man 
Mayhap if they had known then what they afterward 
learned, they might have felt differently, but that is not at 
present material. It was such a delightfully novel sen- 
sation to be going, going, without the remotest knowl- 
edge of one’s destination. 

ut as the afternoon wore’on and the lights softened 
and the shadows lengthened, the Little Pilgrim sometimes 
grew half vexed with the river’s consistent delay, and 
now and then hastened her pace for a few hundred 
yards, as who should say, “We ought certainly to be 
coming out somewhere soon.” Not that it made any 
difference, though there are times when a change. is 
welcome, if it is only an evidence of recurring civiliza- 
tion. For the Pilgrim furnished, in addition to a well- 
stocked larder and an ee cook, all the other 
facilities of a first-class hotel, and had it proved con- 
venient (as it afterward did) to spend the night on the 
banks of the Raisin, not all the mosquitoes in Michigan 
could have kept the captain from sleeping the sleep of 
the man who carries a clear conscience and a good 
digestion. 

t seems very likely that all the Pilgrim’s hotel accom- 
modations would have been called into requisition that 
night had it not been that not long after the sun had 
stepped behind the most convenient range of hills and 
the slow June twilight settled in the valley the Little 
Pilgrim came upon a bridge. Fancy the effect upon the 
boat and the captain of this modern paraphrase of 
Crusoe’s solitary footprint on the sands! A bridge is in- 
dubitable evidence of a road; a road logically presupposes 
the existence of a class of beings of sufficient intelligence 
to construct it, and (when reasonably sober) to travel on 
it after it is constructed;'and since these beings cannot 
always be traveling, like our rivers, they must, in all 
probability, erect some kind of structures along this 
chennel of communication in which they might cook théir 
food in the day time and do their sleeping at night. 
Thence it would naturally follow that a wayfaring man 
might——. 

efore this line of argument could be extended to its 
per conclusion we had passed down some distance be- 
eS the bridge, and for the first time in the day heard 
the sound of human voices. They seemed at the be- 
inning to be in some indefinite locality beyond, and 
their tones came through the air like the sound of men 
in hiding, so difficult was it to determine their where- 
*“We,” as it is used in these chronicles, is not that mi 
see ote ade el hee hate nae 
Paine end unknown. It is simply meant to 
and her crew. 


abouts. In a few minutes the voices sounded nearer, and 
when they were hailed they proved: to be close‘ enough 
to answer questions intelli . After one or two in- 
wien, which seeted Bee ipally ts matters of distance, 
the canoe resum: journey, and on rounding a bend 
which was a trifle more crooked than usual, suddenly 
encountered a swimming party on the bank of the river. 

The answers to my various questions carried the in- 
formation that it was still five or six miles to the nearest 
house (river measure), and that as it stood some distance 
from the water’s edge we might easily run by it in the 
gathering darkness; that an unknown n of - 
sangs further down the river stood the classic city of 
Palmyra (pronounced “Palmiry”), and lastly that some 
of the party lived only a mile back from the river on 
the adjacent hills. By this time the skies were lowering, 
and somehow during the colloquy I had received an in- 
vitation to go up and stay over night, which was of 
course entirely unexpected. The Little Pilgrim having 
been put snugly to bed in the bushes, the rest of the party 
retraced their steps up stream and crossed the prehistoric 
bridge on the way to the farmhouse. 

Does the man who has spent all his life in the city 
realize what he has lost in missing the experience of 
boyhood on the farm? The country boy often removes 
into the city, in his mature years, for the train and brawn 
of every municipality is largely drawn from the rural dis- 
tricts; but, however far away from the soil fortune and 
fate may lead him, the farmer boy never entirely sunders 
the mystic cords that bind him to his earlier existence, 
never wholly loses the subtle touch that keeps- him 
always in sympathy with the great realm of animate and 
inanimate nature, which lies outside the lines of any 
human corporation. And when he comes into that realm 
again, perhaps after an absence of many years, he re- 
sumes at once his wonted converse as it it were inter- 
rupted but yesterday, and reads, as if in an open book, 
the records that to those untaught are only blind hiero- 
glyphics. For the boy on the farm lives the transitions 
of the revolving year, sharing to the full its varying 
phases and entering with unabated zest into all the ex- 
periences which it brings. He is, in and of himself, a part 
of each recurring season, merging his personality in eacli 
as it in turn enfolds the earth, taking on the changing 
hues of nature, like the fabled chameleon, glad when she 
is mild and bright, graver when her face is shadowed with 
cloud and storm, touched with an unconscious melanchol 
in the ripening of the year. God bless the country, to all 
its boys now and always the most delightful region in 
all the round earth in the seasons for nutting, for swim- 
ming, for fishing, and hunting; but alas! sometimes 
scarcely so alluring in the times for hoeing potatoes aad 
husking corn. 

And so it was that the country boy from the city speedily 
established the most friendly relations with his farmer 
host, and together they discussed all the varying con- 
ditions of the weather and the crops, with incidental 
references to the far-off conflict in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. Much to the guest’s surprise, the family seemed 
to be quite familiar with the existence of Toledo as a city 
on the banks of the Maumee, and indeed the sister of our 
farmer’s wife had a son who had some time previously 
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‘gone to that metropolis to build up his incipient fortune, 


and the farmer himself, not so very long before, had been 
in Toledo for a day and had listened to some tales in 
which both Chicago and Duluth were clearly set forth as 
back numbers. All this was perhaps not so very remark- 
able when it is remembered that the farm was only a trifle 
meek than a two hours’ journey from the Maumee by 
rail. 

The next morning opened none too propitiously, since, 
paradoxically speaking, the skies seemed to contain al- 
together too much water for an aquatic Heer But 
they held it back very considerately till the Little Pilgrim 
was fairly on the way again—and then it rained. The 
farmhouse and its kindly occupants had been left far be- 
hind; there was not a shingle im sight anywhere, but by 
this time we were passing through a bit of woods, and by 
the most satisfactory coincidence came uppon a tangle of 
fallen trees just at the point where the tain became 
serious. Here, with her bow resting on a convenient 
trunk, which was upheld by its fellows at just the proper 
height from the ground, the canoe was transformed into 
a hotel, with all her supplies and other movables closely 
stowed away in the basement. Then and not till then 
were brought forth the pipe and the bon bouche of the 
voyage—carefully treasured for just such an occasion as 
this—the current and hitherto unopened number of 
Forest AND STREAM. What could have been more de- 
lightful than that unreckoned hour, when, snug and dry, 
under the shelter of their own. roof tree and a hundred 
miles from anywhere (by river), the crew of.the Little 
Pilgrim called up the choicest comrades from all quarters 
of the globe, and held congenial converse with kindred 
souls!) But the journal and the shower were finished at 
about the same time, and as the sun looked ott again the 
hotel disappeared like a palace in the “Arabian Nights,” 
the Little Pilgrim was once more afloat, and we sped 
peacefully away on our journey. 

Jay BEEBE. 


+The mink not only has an inveterate habit of stealing along the 
shore, but of stealing everyw else that he may. agpen to be. 
He has, in fact, the reputation of being the greatest known thief 
in the localities which he inhabits. 


A Hard Road to Travel. 


QueEsec, June, 1900.—I had some little business at the 
lake and invited some others, two of them young women, 
to drive up with me. So, with our driver, we were five, in 
a big sleigh drawn by two good horses, tandem. The 
drive up was nice, the roads being very 2008. and our 
intended stay was ponent. as stays at Lac Clair usually 
are. But just at the time fixed for our homeward start 
there came up the storm of March 1 and-2: We stayed 
it out without impatience, but when it was over we wanted 
to get home. E ieee 

ag it was certain would not be easy, two travelers 
who came up on snowshoes giving us ing reports of 
the state of the roads, whi matan leon 

oi the storm, we well believe.: But we wanted to go 
and I engaged these men to go along.with us and shovel 
out our way. Besides them, we had two men with ‘a 
horse, who having finished their work also wanted to go 








with no load had struggled i 
horses and heavily loaded sleigh were another matter. 
In es the. horses went nearly to their ies, and 
could get on but a few yards without stopping, while the 
sleigh plowed a complete canal from one to two feet 
deep. ll, we kept on till we came near the mainland. 
There we found trouble. The whole force of men had only 
been able to dig us a road for a few yards through a 
drift 10 or 15 feet deep, with as much further to go—that 
is, there was a bank of it piled up on our road which we 
could not avoid.. After that, there were 3 feet of snow 
for two and a half miles through the woods, and beyond 
that again a couple of miles of clearing, river banks, gul- 
lies and hills, where the road would inevitably be blocked 
to an unknown extent. It was clear that there was no 
thoroughfare for us. Horses would be tired out, and some 
of the _penees $s might perish before any shelter cruld 
be reached. We could do nothing else but return to the 
camp and wait. The robes and blankets we threw on the 
snow, the passengers got out and stood on them, the 
horses were unhitched and compelled to flounder around 
and get out the best way they could. All the men were 
called to er, and by their united exertions they turned 
7A “e~ about also, and the camp was regained without 

i F 

The question arose what was to be done next. That 
heavy and cumbersome sleigh could not be got over that 
road for some days to come. The leader of-the expedi- 
tion, like Hans Breitmann, “retired into himself a little 
viles,” and devised a plan. He got out one of the oldest, 
best and strongest of our canvas canoes, and by means of 
ropes harnessed the horses into it. It was found to go 
very well, and the men and the young ladies had great 
larks with it. The day was so far advanced that nothing 
else could be done, but the next morning we started the 
men out to shovel the road as before. Their horse could 
not draw their empty vehicle, so they turned him loose, 
and he and the men made a single track wide enough 
for our horses to follow. All passengers embarked in the 
canoe, well wrapped up with blankets and robes, and 
away we went, @ canoe was sometimes tilted to some 
very uncomfortable angles, and at times took in a good 
deal of snow, but it was never actually upset. We could 
see that the horses had hard work to go along, but by 
the laughing of the passenvers it was evident they did 
not sympathize much, and was merely the best we could 
do. It was nearly nightfall before we got through the 
bush and to the nearest house, havin en obliged to 
stop and favor the horses a good deal. From there to 
our destination the road was open, and there were farm- 
houses all the way along. e men and boys of the 
families all seemed to be occupied chopping wood at 
their door, but when they saw this uncommon convey- 
ance they dropped their axes, went into their home and 
called the family to come out and look. It has been said 
that they dropped on their knees, crossed themselves and 
said their prayers, thinking this to be the famous “Chasse 
Galerie” of Canadian legend, which, although flying 
through the air and clouds in summer, might be supposed 
to be drawn over the snow in winter by horses. The 
roads ‘being well broken we drove fast, and arrived at 
our destination before dark. Our uncommon mode of 
locomotion was the subject of discussion for a week. 

G. pE Monravsan. 


New York C. C. 


BATH BEACH—GRAVESEND BAY. 
Saturday, June 16. 





THE,New York C. C. sailed a special invitation race for ' 


the Marine and Field Club’s new one-design class on 
June 16, the course being a triangle from off the club 
house around a buoy off the Atlantic Y. C. station at Sea 
‘Gate and a second mark off the Marine and Field Club. 
the rounds, making nine miles, naut. Five boats started 
at 3:27, Quinque winning. The times were: 
1st Round. 2d Round. Finish. 


; 


uinque, L. H. Smith...... 414410 50247 55606 06 
tinger, A. Clapp..........+. 41343 50614 603842 224 
Kelpie, J. Brown............ 12S .e + $4 a2 
ie Re cy 2 
Vixen, J. J. Mahoney......: 41636 6121 61202 2 45 02 


The prize was a handsome claret pitcher of cut glass 
and silver. After the race the visitors were entertained at 
dinner. Mr. Vaux.in presenting the cup recalled to the 
visitors the obligation of the New York C. C. to the 
Marine and Field ‘Club at the time of the last international 
canoe race, when the club had no house nor station, and 
was given all the privileges of the Marine and Field Club 
station. wets 

Saturday, June 23. 

On June 23 a race was sailed for N. Y. C. C. boats, over 

the same course, starting at 3:29. .The times were: * 





Finish. Elapsed. 

VP MNES Uae. ise iclesdbaraaze 53655 6-2 00 bs 

WwW Dh US ei ocicccvesccddievcoud 5 36 30 2 07 30 
Spots, R. de F. Bailey......--.------+---s..-. 54805 21905 
Se I oars cael ta nos ac abelian anal 5 42 43 2:13 @ 
Pebble, R. M. Speer...........-.--..... preven 4400-215 40 
BR, Le OW, SM La sevacctwtcccccesetericee 5 46 51 217 51 


Buffalo C.-C. 

THe Buffalo C. C. opened its new clab house on Satur- 
day, June 9, with a full attendance. The house con- 
tains thirty sleeping rooms, a fine billiard room and a 
dining room, which will accommodate 110; shower bath, 
locker room, ‘servants’ quarters, and one of the most 
complete kitchens possible, The club now has a full active 
membership of 150, anid 20 life members. 


Canadian Canoe Association. 
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Juty 7, 1900.) 


A Liftable Underbody Rudder. 
seni the oe ecipo vot ~~ es C. it is no 
necessary that ru on sternpost, as 
in all the older canoes, but the underbody rudder such as 
is used on fin-keel yachts is permitted? ‘The question of 
disposing of such a rudder when hauling up the canoe 
br even On entering shoal water is a serious one, as any 
contact with the ground with the rudder down will prob- 
result in injury to it if not to thé case as well. The 
der here illustrated is a new invention of Mr. War- 
rington Baden-Powell. We are indebted to the Field 
for the cut and description. 





The rudder here given has been evolved from the ex- 
ience gained from trial of several patterns almos¢ simi- 
ar, and it is anticipated that all the material defects of a 
lifting rudder have now been overcome. The idea of a 
self-lifting rudder—that is, one which would lift auto- 
matically on striking ground when going ahead—has also 
been amply tested, and it was found seriously faulty in 
other respects and was abandoned. Such action required 
the pivot point A’® to be at the forward point of the 
case, consequently the rudder stem E was brought to the 
after end; a lift, on striking the ground, soon brought 
the blade G up to the keel; any further lift necessitated 
the rudder being turned completely round fore and aft for 
lifting into the case; hence the necessity of unshipping the 
tiller, and yet at the same time the getting of a fore and 


aft position of the blade G before it could be housed. Prac- 
tically a rudder to be liftable must be able te come up at 
once on striking, and we find the form given in the 
drawing rises beautifully with reasonable attention. 
THE NAUTILUS RUDDER. 
(Designed by Mr. W. Baden-Powell for his new 1900 
Nautilus. ) 
Fig. 1. 

A—Hanger and pivot A’. 

B—Wood filler pieces. 

C—Brass plates over wood. 

D—Brass plates for pivot. 

E—Main tube of rudder, brass. 

F—Neck piece of rudder, brass. 

G—Rudder plate. 

H—Ends of rudder case. 

I—Tiller fitted on head. 

J—Tricing pennant. 

K—Keel band slot at*. : 

Fig. 2.—Rudder lifted up above keel. 

Fig. I. shows the longitudinal view of the rudder 
when down in sailing position in the rudder case; Fig. II. 
shows the rudder lifted completely by its tackle through 
the rudder case, as it would be for housing or for beaching 
the canoe. 

The rudder is composed entirely, in this case, of metal, 
but another one is being built for trial in which the blade 
Gis of wood. The blade is slipped between the main neck 
forks F and riveted. The neck F, a solid rod %in. diam- 
eter, passes up through the two center boards BB, which 
clamp tightly to it by the side plates of brass CC, and then 
sits into the tube piece E, and is through riveted to this 
tube. The tube E projects above the deck and holds the 
-od I, which is wrought into the form shown to take and 
hold the tiller; the back part of the tube E above deck 
has a hole —— which the tiller point is poked, while 
the horn of plate I passes upward through a central hole in 
the tiller and tiller plate, as shown in broken lines. 

The brass plates CC, which are one complete side plate 
on each side of the rudder neck and encases the woods 
BB,.are carried. down as C’ to form a sharp fore-edged 
we . behind which the rudder turns. A keel band. 


as shown at K, is screwed on under the keel, and 
tly as the rudder and centerboard, including C’, 
are lifted, ‘the slot edges of .K scrape all weeds or 
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. W. G. Hurdman and’E. D. Currier. 


“FOREST AND STREAM. 


The pennant and tackle J give the power for lifting, and 
the suspension.is taken, when ler is down, at the 
several points, viz., by the hanger -A, by the flanged head 
collar at I on the we by the stop bolt traveling to the 
bottom of the cut in H’*, and completely by B sitting on 
the inside of the keel band and the tube E resting on the 
side plates €. The whole rudder is immediately liftable 
ot of the case on unshackling at J*° from the deck 
plate. 

The case slot required for this rudder is 7%in., but it is 
being made exceptionally strong. The rudders in last 
year’s Nautilus and in the 1898 canoe were much narrower 
in the tube and neck pieces, but they were.often bent by 
striking ground, and it is deemed well to have a reliable 
rudder even at some ounces extra weight, especially when 
a pound or two, or even ten, is not grudged by the owner 
in other parts of the boat’s structure. 


This A. C. A. Camp 


Is the Opportunity of Your Life, 


THE writer and family started Friday, June 22, for the 
A. C. A. camp at 11:30 A. M. on the Muskoka Express 
for Muskoka Wharf, arriving there about 2:30, after a 
most enjoyable trip through this rugged Northern scenery. 

Three large well-equipped steamers waited the arrival 
of our train. We went on board the largest, called the 
Medora, which takes the Lake Joseph route, calling at the 
A. C. A. camp. Some time was spent in loading several 
carloads of miscelleaneous freight into every available 
corner of the boat, until the lower deck was so packed 
that to reach the purser’s office I had to crawl on my 
hands and knees under a large 2o0ft. boat which was 
turned on its edge against his cabin. No extra charge was 
made for this knee drill or for a view of, a handsome 
stallion that occupied the only vacant space after the gang- 
plank was pulled in. 

Just before we left the wharf the dinner bell rang, and 
as our appetites had not been checked through to Birch 
Point with our baggage, we went below to appease them. 
We did this most completely on soup, roast beef, potatoes, 
corn, peas, pudding, pie, tea and strawberries—at least 
that is what I tucked under my vest in exchange for the 
half-dollar which I had to pay to the good-looking girl 
who handled the meal checks. 

While we were thus engaged, the steamer had turned 
her nose up Lake Muskoka on the way to Port Carling, 
twenty-one miles from the dock. Right here let me re- 
mark that to members who have never been through 
this lake, and who think that Muskoka is too far away for 
them to attend, the scenery passed on this twenty-one- 
mile trip is worth traveling days to see. We made the 
trip in about one and one-half hours. 

The stallion gave some of us a lively few minutes en 
route; his quarters were not unlike those in Noah’s Ark, 
somewhat cramped; the baggage truck was in close 
proximity to his side, and a slight lurch of the t caused 
it to roll and ‘hit the horse, who promptly jumped _for- 
ward, upsetting two plate glass mirrors in a crate. They 
fell under his front feet.. The lusty shouts of his groom 
blending with the cracking glass as the horse danced on 
the mirrors, breaking them in a fresh spot at every 
step, startled the passengers on the deck above. Knowing 
that the business heels of the animal were right against 
the narrow stair leading to the lower deck, I hesitated 
about going down to see what the row was about, but the 
groom kept shouting for a man to come and help him, and 
as men seemed scarce, I cautiously got down past the 
animal’s heels and lifted the truck and the mirrors, or 
what was left of them, out of the way, and was rewarded 
by being allowed to pet and rub the nose of the hand- 
somest horse I ever saw. 

But to return to our trip. After passing through the 
single lock at Port Carling, the steamed headed for Birch 
Point, now the A. C. A. camp, which is only one and one- 
half miles from the Port, and in a few minutes was tied 
up alongside the large wharf, and while our baggage was 
unloaded we took possession of the house and spent the 
evening unpacking duffle. 

On Saturday morning I hoisted the A. C. A. flag on a 
soft. pole at the dock, and was rewarded by a call from 
two old A. C. A. members. 

To-day being Sunday, we have walked all over the 
Point, and I just want to say to members that in my 
experience we have never had a camp ground that will 
compare with the present one for a general A. C. A. camp. 
Every tent on the Point will have a view of as. charming 
an outlook as one could wish to gaze upon, and I can 
confidently say to every A. C. A. member, “Come ‘vo 
Muskoka if you possibly can by hook or by crook,” and 
you will never regret it. I had never seen Muskoka in 
summer; but the two days I have spent at camp makes me 
feel that one is missing the opportunity of a lifetime not 
to come and see it, and I think my feelings are but an in- 
dex of what other members will enjoy when they come. 
The Squaw Point is simply a grand spot for the ladies’ 
camp. It is close to main dock and yet secluded; is 
perfectly shaded and yet every tent will overlook the 
water and the picturesque islands half a mile away. 

I wish I had sufficient command of language to ade- 
quately describe the site and the views that can be had 
from camp, which is in the center of the prettiest of the 
three famous lakes. As I am sure it would bring every 
A. C. A. member who was not ill a-bed up to camp, then 
we would be so short of room that we would have to put 
some of them up the trees to roost. 

W. G. MacKenprick, Commodore. 

A. G. A. Camp, June %, 

P. S—Any member who has-not yet received his year 
book should write to Sec’y-Treas. H. Begg. 24 King 
street, W., Toronto. They were all mailed by June 20. 





The Ottawa C. C., of Ottawa, Canada, has issued a 
third year book, quite a lafge and interesting pamphlet, 
well illustrated, and giving a full history of the club’s 
work through the year. The club has now a large and 
handsome house anda membership of 270. It has now 
five members with.the army in _Africa—Treas. Lt. 
R. G. Stewart, E. C. Woolsey, Major Cartwright, Major 







Central Division Meet. 
IRONDEQUOIT BAY. 
June 9-11. 

WuHen Vice-Com. Jack Wright.sent out a circular letter 
stating that he and Purser Fred Wolters would “try their 
hand” at holding.a three days’ meet of the Central Divi- 
sion at Irondequoit Bay, we all knew that it would be a 
success, and now that it is all over but the shouting, we 
are sure that it was, and that it marked an epoch in the 
annals of the Division. The Camp’ Site Committee— 
John S. Wright, H. M. Stewart and C. B. Wolters—ha 
the main camp, which was located at Stony Point Cove, all 
in complete order by Saturday morning, tents all up, cots 
and blankets ready, dock built and everything ready to 
commence business. Squaw Camp was located at the I. C. 
C. house, the members givifig up their rooms to the guests 
from a distance. The mess was at the Newport House 
across the bay, and was a great success. 

There is no crowd just like an A. C. A. crowd, and 
this means that every one had a good time. There was 
more real canoeing done in the three days than one often 
sees at the big camp. 

On Saturday afternoon the Regatta Committee pulled 
off the single and tandem paddle races over a_ short 
course. John Ely, R. C. C., won the first; Percy Jarvis, 
Buffalo, second. In the tandem, Ely and Baller, R Coc: 
first; Ford and Wayland, Buffalo, second. 

Saturday evening at the club house Vice-Com. Wright 
gave one of his fine stereopticon entertainments, showing 
some great pictures taken on this spring’s cruises. Later 
we had a camp-fire at the main camp, Charlie Wolters 
(Alkali Ike) officiating as chief stoker—consequently, a 
hot time. 

On Sunday morning at about 10 o'clock we started for 
a short cruise down the bay to Lake Ontario, through 
the outlet and down the shore for a mile or so, landing 
for lunch on the beach. Early in the afternoon we pulled 
our canoes over into the bay and started for camp. 

The meeting of the Central Division members was held 
during the afternoon, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Vice-Com.—Chas. P. Forbush, Sr., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Purser—Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rear-Com.—Dr. C. R. Henry, Perry, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—John S. Wright, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Frederic G. Mather, Albany, N. Y.; Jesse J. Arm- 
strong, Rome, N. Y. 

Board of Governors—Wm. G, Huntington, Rome, N. Y. 

The sentiment of the members present was strongly in 
favor of holding the meet again next year, either at or 
near Buffalo, or at Silver Lake. 

Monday gave us another pleasant day; the sailing race 
for Central Division trophy was started with nine entries 
over the course of the I. C. I., four and one-half miles, 
Hiram Hay winning, with Fred Smith a close second 
and C. P. Forbush third; wind very uneven and blowing 
all around the compass. Owing to the fact that at the 
present time there are only three or four decked sailing 
canoes in the Division, it was decided to sail for the 
a hereafter in open canoes. 

ice-Com. and Mrs. Harry Allen, of the Atlantic Divi- 
sion, and H. C. Morse, of the Western Division, were at 
camp. Total attendance, seventy-five. Every one present 
looking forward to Muskoka in August. 

Fred Wolters, of R. C. C., has just completed a new 
35-footer, which he placed at the disposal of the camp, and 
her running gear did not get a chance to kick up. 

A new club has been organized at Perry, N. Y.—the 
Silver Lake C. C.—with fifteen members, all enthusiastic 
and ready to get into line. 


Red Dragon C. C. 
WISSINOMING—DELAWARE RIVER. 
Saturday, June 16. 

Tue Red Dragon C. C., of Philadelphia,, held its sum- 
mer regatta on the Delaware in front of the club house, 
Wissinoming, Pa., June 16. The various events were well 
contested, although the list of entries was not as large as 
it should have been, considering the many handsome prizes 
offered. The affair passed off pleasantly, with nice 
weather and favorable conditions. 

The races were interesting because of the struggle be- 
tween the stronger men and the extreme closeness of some 
of the finishes. The results follow: 

No. 1. One-man Double Blades—Hemingway rst, Silli- 
man 2d, Davis 3d, Cook 4th. 

No. 2. Tail-End Single Blades—Crittenden 1st, Davis 
2d, Wilt Cook and Hemingway did not finish. 

No. 3. Tandem hand-paddling race was won by Crit- 
tenden and Cook. Wilt and Hemingway second. 

No. 4. Tandem, Double Blades—Hemingway and Crit- 
tenden 1st, Wilt and Davis 2d. 

No. 5. Fournament—Hemingway and Davis 1st, Wilt 
and Crittenden 2d. 

No. 6. Tandem Overboard, Single Blades—Crittenden 
and Cook ist. Wilt and Hemingway 2d. 

No. 7. Swimming race won by Hemingway. 

K. P. 


Grand Tronk. Boating Club. 


Tue Grand Trunk Boating Club held its spring regatta 
on June 16 at its station, Verdun, on the St. Lawrence 
River, near Montreal, the following events being run off: 


Single canoe: 


CNN es 1 5 6b ok Se LES aw ERs vac ed codes sRObs 1 

pe MEINE G5 SU s tialele 4s 0's RE Wi ghele we oho ne 2 

Hi, KMRMMME EE: 20 6 P68. 25555 ERS UD ins nae ca tlaedle 3 

Ds MON 6 ii i Berd oiahig Be eso as Bee e ih wed te ced eee 4 

Pi Ei phe hath an dati d< dt-a ond omasine nadie’ ¢¢ aur cane 5 
Tandem canoe: 

C.-N. Marshall—A. L. Marshall..........:....2..:. 1 

GC  BECL HAL VOR aii 65k on BE ceded cede stews 2 
Four-oared race: 

A. May, J. Bows, G. Richards, F. Auburn, stroke. .... J 


G. Swan, J: Riddle, G. White, O. Harwood, stroke.... 2 


Four-in-canoe : 
C. N. Marshall, A. L. Marshall, A. Marshall and P. 


Marshall 
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~—€anoeing- at the Buffalo Exposition. . 
Editor Forest and Stream: bax. ¥ 

In 19or all roads will lead to Buffalo; this on account 
of the Pan-American Exposition, which will be held here 
from May until October. If the meet goes to the Western _ 
Division next year, nearly all of the Eastern canoeists 
will stop off here en route and will take in the Exposi- 
tion. It seems to me-that cance builders and “manu- 
facturers of camping outfits and sporting goods in general 
might make it a point to combine in the selection of space 
for exhibit and give a practical illustration of their several 
wares. The canoe builders in particular would have an 
opportunity to show their boats under most favorable 
circumstances. I should like to see this taken up, think- 
ing it would prove interesting for all interested in aquatic 
sports, and it would do much to influence those looking 
for some good, healthy sport, and would give the old 
canoeists something to brighten them up a bit. 
C. P. Forsusn. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


We have recently received the year book of the British 
Canoe Association for 1900, a small volume neatly bound 
in white canvas, uniform with the previous editions. 
The officers of the Association are: Com. T. H. R. 
Bariley, captain of the Mersey C. C.; Vice-Com., 
J. P. Oliver, Penarth Y. C.; Rear-Com., Harold Clay- 
ton; Penarth Y. C.; Hon. Sec’y-Treas., George Huntley, 
Northumberland Y. C., Redheugh Bridge Works, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne, England. The meet commences on July 





8, at Warsash, on the Hamble River, near Southamptor.™ 


The book contains an account of the meet of 1899 at 
Falmouth, by Vice-Com. Clayton, with several views of 
the camp and canoes and a portrait of Mr. G. U. Laws, 
winner of the Lough Erne challenge cup at the meet. 


A. new pattern of folding detachable centerboard for 
canoes and boats, fitted entirely outside the keel without a 
trunk or opening, has been devised by C. J. Smith, of 
Holley, N. Y. 

Rar 


A correspondent in California asks for information as 
to some good rivers for canoe cruising in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin or Canada, going up one river and returning by 
another, the trip to occupy about two months. 


nue 


The first of the series of races that will be held semi- 
weekly during the summer, under the auspices of the 
Orillia C. C., took place on the course at Couchiching 
Beach Park, June 15. The beach was thickly lined with 
spectators to the number of about 1,500. The event, which 
practically opens the summer season, was a stccess in 
every way. The spectacle of nearly 200 canoes, skiffs, 
steam launches and sailing yachts which lined the course 
was one that is seldom presented in Canadian summer 
resorts. The course officials were: Com. John Scott, 
manager of the Dominion Bank, starter and judge at 
finish; Mr. Geo. T. Tipping, judge at turn. The dis- 
tances were one-quarter mile with turn, except for the up- 
set, which was one-quarter mile, without turn. 

Following are the results: Men’s double, 1, E. Curran— 
C. Bow; 2, P. Wade—J. Stephens; the Bracebridge dou- 
ble, Perry and McNeil, finished .a good third. Singles, 1, 
C. Bow; 2, G. Sinclair; 3, J. Stephens. Lady and gent 
tandem, 1, Miss B, Tait—P. Wade; 2, Miss D. Webber— 
E. Curran; 3, Miss H. Carss—G. Millar. Men’s tandem, 
upset, 1, C.. Bow—G. Sinclair; 2, G. Millar—C. Perry; 
3, D. Robbins—Dr. Moore. The next races of the series 
will take place in two weeks.—Mail and Empire, Toronto. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Crncrxnati, O.—The regular shoot was held on June 24. Con- 
ditions, 200yds., off-hand, at the Standard target, any rifle. Gindele 
and Roberts were tie for championship score to-day, but the next 
highest scores: gave that honor to Mr. Gindele, with 89, 87, 86: 
Roberts, 89, 87, 8. ‘Thermometer 88; gray light and light wind. 
Light attendance was due toa prize shoot by one of the local 
clubs. The scores: 











OO EP See ae ere 9 81010 9 910 9 7 889 
$8998 910 8 8 9-87 
98 9 9 71010,.6 9 9-86 
BRE pi 8b iass wen nviessdvecsccseboabe 8 666 6 810610 9% 
687678 8 7 810% 
5 5610 5 8 8 610 7 872 
PRINS ois eo i eS Set Se thiwe dbs Ee 8 5 910 810 9 810 9—86 
978 8 7 910 810 88 
$109 9 8 91010 ¢ 8-89 
is Lak chess sevaedesesephehene 
$ 6 810 9 8101010 7-87 
88 710 9 8 9 710 985 
ma «6 Site hninncns tdbnternand 96979 7 81010 681 
696108778 9 979 
610 7 6 910 5 8 8 10—79 





Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, June 25.—The weather conditions at Shell 
Mound were good yesterday. Jt was chiefly “bullseye” day for the 
various clubs. The Golden Gates do. not take to this kind of 
shooting, but prefer reguiar score work. Scores of the day: 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, mooathlz, model shoot; Re- 
volver trophy—J. E. Gorman, 91, 89; J. W. omkins, 70. Pistol, 
silver noter-J- F, i 78, 74. All comers’ pistol trophy— 
J. E. Gorman, $2, 94; M. J. White, 88, 87; F. S. Washburn, 87. 
First class Ene trophy—C. M. Henderson, 43. Rifle, ae gold 


medal—C. M. Henderson, 223. 222, 220, 211; A. B. Dorrell, 221, 
213, 214, 210; F. E. Mason, 220 . Silver medal—. EF. 
Bridges, 190, 189; B. i 182, 180, 173. First class trophy-C. M. 
Henderson, 218, 216, 199; A. B. Dorrell, 210, 213, 214. Second class 


trophy—G. Tammeyer, 217, 181, 186. Bushnell trophy—D. W. 
MeLa hiin, 223, a, 228; FE. Mason, 221. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein monthly bullseye shoot: D. B. 
Faktor 66, O. Burmeister 200, D. Dunker 230, C. Waller 319, 
F. Brandt 344, Ed. H. Goetz J. Lenkenau 499, F. Rust 523, 


. Horstmann 692, D. Selig’ fis, Herman Huber 642, William 
Coane ; Peter 898, R. Stettin $08, F. Hensel 946, F. P. Schus- 
One Lomeke 8 A. yt 


ter 976, Otto Bertelsen 1,028, A. Mocker 1,028, H. 
Huppert, 1,081. 
3 FP ‘schon net 
del William Goetze ‘@, John tschig 
aake R. ; 
ungblutt 72, os = ; enry steline ii 


wetzen Club, month! 
Utechig 71, D. Bh Puktor 68, D. Salfcld @, F. P. Schuster 


4 








you want your shoot to be announced bers send fa 
like the following: . 


Fixtures. 
{NTERSTATE ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS. 


_-s wa 





f= 





july 11-i2—N sett Pier, R. 1.—Interstate gy =} 
oS enaeeatne auspices of the Canonchet Gun Club. Fred 
Aug. 78—Newport, Vt.—Interstate tournament, 
@mder the auspices of the Newport Gun Club. J. R, Akin, Sec’y. 
Sept. 12-13.—Salemn, N. Y.—Iinterstate ‘8 
under the auspices of the Osoma Valley Gun Club. 


July 4-—Louisville, Ky.—Seventh annual_championship shoot 
under auspices of the Kentucky Gun Club. E. , Sec’y. 
uly 4.—Springfield, Ii.—Fourth of Jul target shoot 
of the Illinois Gun Club. Chas. T, Stickle, Sec'y. 
uly 4.—La Porte, Tex.—Fourth of July shoot given by the 
Theo. Bering Gun Club, of Houston, Tex. 
July 4.—ritchburg, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Fitchburg Rifie 
and Gun Club. L. O. — Sec’y. 
col” 4.—Haverhill, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Haverhill Gun 
ub. 


July 4-5.—Swanton,-Vt.—Robin Hood Powder Co.’s tournament. 
N. P. Lea : 


* ich, , 
july j0-lL Fremont, O.—First annual tournament of the Fre- 
mont Gun Club. B.-M. Inman, Sec’y. 

July 10-12.—Fort Smith, Ark.—Tenth annual tournament Arkansas 
State rtsmen’s Association; added. Dae Pres. 
July_12.—Sherburne, N. Y.—Target tournament of the burne 
Club. 1. F. Padilford, Sec’y. 
July 11-12.—Delaware, O.— ware Gun Club’s tournament. 
H. D. Leas. Sec’y 

July 24.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Annual handicap merchandise 
target tournament and clam bake of the Hell Gate Gun Club. L. 
H. Schortemeier, 201 Pearl street, New York, Chairman of Com- 
mittee. 

July 25-27.—Winnipeg, Man.—Manitoba Industrial Exhibition 
Association's trapshooting tournament. W. Heubacn, Sec’y. 


Aug. 7.8.—Birmingham, Ala.—Amateur tournament given by the 
Peters Cartridge Co., on the grounds of the Birmingham Gun 
Club; $150 added. John H. Mackie, M 


gr. 
Aug. 2%-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
Sept. ——Fist eck in September. T, of the Sher 
—.—First wi ember. Tournament e - 

brooke Gun Club. 

Sept. 4.—Meriden, Conn.—Fifth annual Labor Day tournament 
of the Parker Gun Club; $25 added. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 
Sept. 12-13—Homer, Iil.—Annual tournament of the Triangular 
gus Club; one day targets; one day live birds. C. B. Wiggins, 
ec’y. 
Sept. 1821.—St. Thomas, Ont—Tom Donley’s fourth annual 
tournament; live birds and tagpete, 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
2% live birds; $5 entrance. First contest, June 20, 1900. 

July 4.—Interstate Park.—All-day shoot of the Medicus Gun 
Club; third two-men team shoot for trophy; conchig in evening. 

July 12—Interstate Park.—Challenge contest for the Dewar 
cup between Dr. A. A. Webber and Mr. R, L. Packard. 
uly 18.—Interstate Park.—John S. Wright’s all-day shoot and 
contest for Sanders-Storms trophy under his management. 


Interstate Park, (Queens.— shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Clu 5. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
on all events are tonsidered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 
alisuch matter te Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 











The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, states that the semi-monthly 
shoot of the West Chester Gun Club was won June 28 for the third 
consecutive time by Paul Brinton, one of the promising young 
members of the organization. The Brinton brothers, Paul and 
Charles, have taken a rapid stride to the front in marksmanship, 
leaving the old shooters far in the rear. At the present rate of 
queoting. they will = all prizes offered by the West Chester Gun 
Club. Brinton killed birds out of 25.. Gill, Holland, Hoar and 
Ford were well up in the match. The regular shoot was followed 
by several sweeps of 25 birds. f 

In the second day’s shooting for the Grand Prix de l’Exposition 
at the Cercle du Bois de Boulogne, Paris there were scored 
Saptosn successive kills before Baron de Dorlodot missed. Tod 
Sloan was shortly afterward penton by_a nice bird. Those who 
killed all 4 birds at close shooting were Mr. A. G. Spalding, M. L. 
Drevon, Mr, J. Banwell, Comte Clary, MM.,R. Moncorge-Marcel, 
Avril, Scribot, De Bons, C. Robinson, D. Mackintosh, J. De- 
monts, Maurice Faure, Oreste Galetti, J. Pederlozi, Wadsworth 
Rogers, Leon De Lunden, Hans Marsh, Henri Journu, C, Bethune 
and Paul Lunden. The pigeon handicap was won by Mr. Wads- 
worth Rogers at 23% meters (77ft.), with 18 consecutive kills. 


= 
Mr. F. B. Vallance, treasurer of the Hamilton Gun 
Club, under date of June , Writes us as follows: 
“Kindly claim, on behalf of the Hamilton _Gun_ Club, 


Sept. 1 and 3 for our summer tournament. Monday, Sept. 3, 
Labor Day, being universaily observed as a holiday, we are 
claiming dates with Sunday intervening that we may have the 
pleasure of making our triends more intimately acquainted with 
the charming locality of the most beautiful city on the lakes, at 
the most pleasant season of the year. We trust they will appear 
as glad to meet us there as during our annual winter tournament. 
For their liberal patronge during the it ten consecutive years 
we beg to thank our friends again, and we can only assure them 
that we are fully prepared for many happy reunions. Programmes 
mailed on application.” n 


The programme offered at John reteis's shoot on July 18, at 
Interstate Park, is a mixed one at live birds and targets. Of the 
former there are two events, one at 7 and one at 10 birds. The 
Sanders-Storms trophy will be competed for. On Aug. 16 the an- 
ual Tooth Tournament will take place. After an all-day shoot, 
the wolves and the lambs will enter the main event at scratch, no 
handicap, and the question as to whether teeth of the lambs and 
wolves differ in execution will be fairly well settled. There 
probably will be a high average to encourage the class men to 
aet through the entire menu. 
* 


The Saale, the great steamship, which was one of three swept 
out of existence by the fire horror on Saturday last, was the one 
on which Mr, Paul North returned home from abroad week 
before last. In the destructive fire, the Bremen and ‘the Main 
were also lost. The North German Lloyd Steamship Co. lost 
also its piers and warehouses, at Hoboken, with an pooling 
loss of life and property. e seemed particularly un- 


fortunate, as three or four men were also lost off her 
Mr. North’s voyage. 


uring 
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The contest for the E C “between Messrs. F. E. Sinnock and 
Cc. W. on the grounds of the South Side Gum Chat 
N faa ¥, nt aeeny Sor the former by a 
score s This 
‘abe teak ian targets, unknown angles. 


= Mr. Feigenspan has encountered in a 


The E C cup. emblematic of the championship of New Jersey, 
will be in competition on July 14, on the grounds of the South 
Side Gun Club, Newark, the contestants being Mr. Sinnock, holder 
and Mr. Colquitt, challenger. F 

a 


Mr. Henry A. Brehm, of Baltimore Md., cam t 1 
th. front at the shoot at Prospect Park on fone "He boeue 
24 out of 256 in one event. 


Bernarp Waters. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Walsrode Gun Club. 


Trenton, N. J., June 26.—The Walsrode Gun Club programme 
of the weekly shoot consisted of 10 events. Nos. 1 to 3, known 
angles; 4 and 5, magautrap; 6 and 7, expert rules, one man up; 
8 and 9, reverse pull, and 10, magautrap, with an extra event at 
doubles, etc. 

, The feature of the day was Thomas’ running 42 straight in events 
Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive. 

The attendance was light on account of the very sultry weather, 


although there was a nice northwest breeze blowing at the grounds. 
The scores: 











Events: 1234567 8 910111213 
Targets 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 25 
SR tis t Soe 5a0e ede sncabs 6.6% Se a BR Be ew PRS 
MINN LU dalick bunk ino os seus 583565....5674112 
SA 66Gctinin ph OWindAhcidedecn sce vo Sa" WE ED Bs 00. 90 te lat 
NN tna ER coc nogainns 9101010 77478 718... 
BEE | amdlnine sak Miwincevocons 9787107567710... 
SL Gckihubee shitiecchesacsce (ae Os STB SiS in ce Bare 
NOE - Ses RelsthectBalsseweed cv’ os 5 +s me a 
re pegeebiheesecacases -ép eb ns Po mih 0:8 88... 
Wits riiitettessteerseees oe ae ee oe § 5 ; ¥ § a te 
Messler é wanda ee ae 


Events 7, 9 and 10 were distance handicaps. 
z Gro N. Tuomas, Sec’y. 


" South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., fone 30.—The main event of the afternoon was 
a_contest for the C. cup, emblematic of the cham ionship of 
New Jersey, between Messrs, F. E. Sinnock and C. W. Feigen- 
span, the former winning by the score of 45 to 44. The judees 
were Mr. Whitehouse for Feigenspan, Mr. Herrington for Sin- 
nock, while Mr. J. C. Day acted as referee. The conditions were 


50 targets at unknown angles. The scores: 
F E Sinnock......... fase ebenasensse 1111110111101191111111111—23 

‘ 1111111111111011101110111—22—45 
C W Peigenapae....i..ccicccsdiesce 1111111111110011111011111—22 


1111111111111111110011101—22—-44 


Sweepstakes: No. 1, merchandise shoot, handicap in paren- 
theses: No. 2 tie; remainder 10 targets each: P en 
Events: 





[2 Br 4. BB. ge 

PRONE ic 5505 «ote sdsagheek slacks oot (2) 25 10 10 10 8 8 

MIEN cave cob ann Gpuvak saglcehesicceed score (4) 25 10 9 9 10 10 
Colquitt Sos 6opobbonons eves debectocveneane (3)25 9 9 8 8 8 Y 

SE 0 sada caus idasooce sesh éoydeahha (3) 25 w .. 9 6 10 
Fei  cudecuanthabece cvs cen cccdscc dl ©) 2 ..9 8 8 7 10 
EE “LO <p venbspnccavoer doves pecans (7) 22 i ee ee 
Fleming EE he ee ve TB 
W caaea mae +S 6 ¢ 3S 
cee --(6) 20. woe ae ae oe 
ee vice (1) 2 .. . 7% 10-0 
Ra POT dab dckcsAikbieevihscishccedendcdcc (3) 16. Tea 


Tome Wa i Cotseie Ceasesiey se WORRD.Ber Mamie 
Waller 205 Terrill 19; total 100. mn Sinnock 22 fecia ‘. 
ry 26, Le er, 19; total 190 . ; : ; 

Peco 5 ig ee 10, Fleming 10, Feigenspan 9, Terrill 8, 
Waller 7; total 44 : ; ; 


Team No. 2—Herrington 8, Sinnock 8, Whitehead 7, Le Roy 7, 
Day 6; total 36. 


- ON LONG ISLAND. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


June 26.—The monthly live-bird shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club 
at Dexter. Park, Brooklyn, brought out a good attendance, there 
being thirty-nine shooters who sarticipated in the main event. Of 
these, three—Messrs. Adam Dietzel, Charles Matzen and John’ 
Wellbrock—killed straight. Col. John H. Voss’ absence was noted 
as being the first of many years, and was due to the lamentable 
fact that his younger brother had died. 










The scores: 
A Dietzel, 28....... 122222222110 E Marquart, 28..... 0011000101— 
Doeinck, 30...... 2*11201222— 8 Wm Sands, Wi sn6i of 2201120029 § 
Roof, 30......... 2201211221 9 H Knodel, 28...... 0000202220— 4 
J Himmelsbach, 28.0122122111— 9 Paul Cresci, 28..... 12111*2200— 7 
Muench, 28....*220222222— 8 J P Dannefelor, 28.21 9 
P Garms, Det eanad 0220121121 8 C Fuchs, 28........ 1100222210— 7 
Schlicht, 28......2112221192— 9 C Weber, 30........ 0022110202— 6 
Neumann, 28 1012292011 7 F Trostle, 30....... 0101222022— 7 
a huster, 3 0222221012— : — Haieel. ee 2020022022— 6 
4 no Hendreson, 28.*112100022— 
A Belden, 30.. 0212202222— 8 Chas Matzen, 30.... p 
E Steffens, 28...... 1022121111— 9 L Stele, 28.: 
a a Bai scvdeod 222002*121— 7 Jno Kreeb, 28 


ng, 28 2002020210— 5* J Kenk, 28.... 
Capt Alhert, 28. .2222012011— 8 C Schaefer, 28. 
Gus -Newalk, 30....1002221222— 8 P Ray, MB. ....6604 
G Merreschmitt, 28.2002220200— 5 } Gallin, 28......... 
G Messerchmitt, '28.2002220200— 5 Geo Breitt, 28 
P Brennan, 28...... 01*0222022— 6 D 

J Selg, 28 000000000: 


J Deady, 28..... 2220°12220— 7 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


_ Interstate Park, June 30.—Events were shot at both ta 
live birds in the shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club sna ihe 
scores were as follows: 
Event No. 1—25 live birds, $10; birds extra; high guns: 
Welch, 30 













<chapayep opal seuetehiae re eet aoe 2022222222222220222222299 — 
Morfey, 30 . BLU Se ph shh Poi ecthiog 2929929002999989929999999 $1 
Banks, 29 .. Pash « - -*012212201211222212122229—99 
Money, 29... -€292222121122212229210411—21 
Marshall, 28 - 20021012091 102*1010101210—14 
TOCRWOOE, BE nies. ch db cc dendecead 22221121002000202011! —I5 

Event No. 2-7 birds, $%; birds extra: high guns: 
Welch, 30 2121220—6 Fanning, 30 
Morfey, 30. 2222222—7 Fiopkins, 27 
Banks, 30... 2212212—7 Hamilton, 28 
Lockwood, 28..... - --01020°*—2 Marshall, 28 
Webber, 90............ -2222022—6 Woods, 27 

Event No. 3—10 birds, $2; high guns: 

MiG ebtens +++.122021221— 9 Snedeker, 27 

Morfey, 30........ -2222222222—10 Lockwood, 28 
Money, 2.....:.... 212211112*— 9 


Event No. 4—Miss-and-out, $2: 
TRG, Bile cthoc ccna 221 Money, 29.. 
Morfey, 90.......... es Snedeber, 27. 

Twenty-fi targets: _Morfey 17, 
Welch it, Seward 11. Freke milton 


. 
seceed 
‘ 


*“Money 5 
‘s ‘c ct 
Marshal 1, Lincoln 


“pa 









of Keiths' ” is just now “very busy” arranging the programm 
dian 4 hich 1s scheuled for the fourth week in: 
The tribal scribe has furnished a 
this noble aggregation of indomitable brave: 
declares that the programme will be the finest thing o 
the kind that ever happened in the West. . 
for the tenth annual meeting and tournament 
State Sportsmen’s Association, at Fort Smith, 
fod shows : liberal oat samere ao deus = 
tirely to target shooting, in cig! and two 
2#-bird events, there being $10 cash added in each. Amateurs only 
will be permitted to compete for purses, and targets will be thrown 
at 2 cents each. On the fourth day an aptgnal sweep at live birds 
will be shot, 25 birds, entrance $45, including birds. All moneys 
will be divided on the Rose system. Two State events are 
scheduled, the team championship trophy cont three men to 
a team and 25 targets each, will be. shot on ednesday. On 
Thursday the individual target championship will be decided, each 
contestant shooting at 50 targets, at unknown angles. 

The Arkansas boys have the k of giving good shoots and 
meen guests, and a large attendance on this occasion seems 
assur 

The Freeburg, Ill., Gun Club gave its annual target tournament 
on June %. Freeburg is a thriving little city fifteen miles out of 
St. ‘Louis on the Illinois Central road, and supports a good, ac- 
tive shooting club. The management was unfortunate in the 
weather on this date, as intermittent showers most of the day 
made shooting unpleasant and provemed finishing the programme. 
It proved, nevertheless, a pleasurable occasion, targets neing 
thrown at 1% cents from three expert traps. Chas. Spencer too 
first honors, Dave Elliott second, while ompson and Riehl tied 
for third. The scores are appended. 

In the afternoon a return match was shot by teams of five men 
representing the city of St. Louis and St. Clair county, Ill. The 
stake was the price of birds and a banquet for the crowd. The 
birds were a good lot of old fellows just gathered from a neighbor- 
ing barn, and they were so anxious to gst home for_the evening 
feed that the St. Clair boys let 8 of their get over the boundary, 
while the visitors lost but 4. Dave Elliott refereed the match, as 
well as sustained his reputation as a famous retriever of difficult 
birds. The scores: 


St. Louis Team. - 


Spencer ...cccccccccccccccssccscceses 22212222212—24 
PNET cans cbdesesscocccedvesnnene 1211222121222211222112221— 
MEE Sa Wiuucescnssescosteans es sein *121222121201122112111121—23 
A MMOOING  cccnccdiscetedececsuenes 11222221 22222221122022211—24 
MOM SavbeVaccctvdeteddcissces seas 2221111222111211122211112—25—121 
St. Clair Team. 
Heiligemstein ......0.ccccccccceescess 121202121 
RE? SEG ITs on ch pine snsin aan 96 nite 111112201122111—24 
TROMPOOM “oo cccoccccccccscvccocccces 1 
BEER. scvovndesscssacrinsdsstavkocee 2101222121210211111211211—23 
MME st nekktontebpencns ofccndencsvec 25—117 
Sweepstakes: ao! 
Events: 12346567 8 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 20 15 15 Broke. 
PED lowtnes oocud%0cohens nchssebave 9 61314 618 814 88 
EE. ccklobosonewcssenenahedabin ads 8 91412 9 18 10 15 95 
EERE: i ccuasosiay sHeteiths sevedboees 10101413 9181414 102 
SERMUNL,.wscb sake ce bdtusde noenieeh os 9 10 15 12 10 15 12 12 95 
EE ciddoiwehugetshe dcassepetesaes 9 91413 10 15 10 12 92 
MOM. ccobs eves encceseSecsvedoetesvbe 9 81313 71712 12 91 
BDEEL, --0consénsgvygoecuiesdscbianvenes 10 101813 8 1614 15 99 
CIR cccccuns sibetansnbnccdvbeses - 8 914138 91814 9 94 
ie ME cals balesdgeduiedieccckensen - 711014138 917118 94 
eh oe Rr 781312 7111112 86 
TOME  Sevscisipovasdisedcdesccest 10 91414 7191410 96 
SET Wi cakiiscccksvagverveghauaswseqeen 10 71114 7191414 96 
MEE. wiaeshapare teabanntanuescasecen - § 81214 81618.. nae 
BOUEE: A cccdesaasenabiardiceiwon> mdse - 7 81518 91710 
ee eee oo Oy OB. FT. Oo. we 
DN ccs ccabnaddscpoe nites’ otentvceese’ ot Till 917 
SE. Cedcbineranetecedcasssasnccevsee ee dain edna xs 


Dr. E. R. Hickerson, secretary of the Moberly, Mo., Gun Club, 
has issued the programme for the tenth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association, which is to be held 
in that city July 18, 19 and 20. There are to be two days target 
shooting, embracing 170 rounds for each . Targets will be 
trapped at 1 cent each, and money divided under the Rose system. 
On the second day the L. C. Smith gun cup will be shot for. 
This is an Association event, for teams of two men each, 25 
targets per team. The third day will be devoted to live birds, 
the events embracing the live-bird championship trophy at 15 
birds, an open sweepstake at 10 birds, and a bird handieap. 
Moberly is a thriving city in the shooting district of Missouri, and 
an_excellent attendance is promised. ; : 

The Piasa Gun Club, Alton, made the following: scores in the 
regular shoot of June 29: 


Shot 
Events 123 45 678910 at. Broke. 
MRM. Sibeccstebeccceses 81010 910 91010 9 8 100 93 
EET sbecebanbssoecucdoxe 88998109889 100 86 
TNE edcc0d scsvececesee 97875 810 91010 +100 83 
BEE “edo adduesicavesessy S84 7 T.8' 3.7... &s 80 56 
PET oc cvins cc csccegess BF OS ie ee ce 50 34 
BENE cid enasarnctesonss .seske oe 0% §798 87% 60 44 
Schweppe .........ssse00 C1 O Or Oe. us > 2s oe 50 35 
CREE, cdsecccccccccssdes 64567466749 100 57 
SNE 5c bccescvcee¥e08 ine ae 769 5 910 7 70 
GEE No tiencce nocecéscvessen DB Bur 8e T scibs -seree-c0-ine 40 
F. C. Rresr. 





Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club. 


Fircnsurc, Mass.—The regular shoot of the Fitchburg Rifle and 
Gun Club was held on Wednesday afternoon, June 27, eleven shoot- 
ers being present. 2 ‘ 

Two thunder showers came up during the afternoon, which added 
greatly to the uncertainty of trapshooting; but one had lots of 
at in trying to catch them when they were jumping in the 
win 

The event of the afternoon was a team race between the No. 1 
and No. 2 teams, five men each, 25 targets per man. No, 1 team 
beat by only 1 bird. The following are the scores: 


Events: 123 4567 8 910111213 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 10 10 5p Sp 25 25 bp 
SM atin deh oad nuWiairass anes valesZ fe ree 0 eee Fos, 5.02 ser seten’ ot 
BNE SS Sdivnnéon coeges 60 achiebnee 8756721 98 76016.. 
SE sc Tea eabeduas dap bes bse cess-a’s We a Ra 6a de Jee be Shs 00 
EE ci ante ie cevedahectaesaki oe 6. 2 4 FB es ants ceiaeies 
MEE coGlicsdveeSeedscssscetse kB we A> Ee ae 
WD dik bxindsbascgadsetepsneed 76610 911 8 9 6 51721 5 
EE diet cadens ecatepnad 8 8 6 8 819 810 4..1713.. 
ED SG co oce creas ces ctisoats SOS SO Oe ve ha heh owind.6o 
EE: SEUANe Coe otidtins | onneetese ons 733 €2 6'°7:6 73... .. 
SD -didcivbesthebabihactesesd Se 00--e0 CTR 7.238: C:.. 7 
BE Gon deiahcevesascitaeabotivns rane ee:5s 1 6.6...... 0 .. 





Baltimore Shooting Association Championship. 
Md., June 29.—On Sherodey, June 28, at the Balti- 


Association grounds, Mr. A H. F 





-FOREST AND STREAM. 


BE A —_—_— i ed Sede? 
_* Garfield Gun ‘Club 
Chicago, June 30.—The inclosed scores were made on our 
‘ounds lay on the occasion of our ninth trophy event. ‘The 


y was an ideal one for shooting. A rather sharp breeze across 
the traps made the targets dip and climb considerably, but takin 


all conditions into consideration, a nicer day for shooting woul 
be hard to find. C. P. Richards won A medal on 24. A. Hellman 


won B medal on 24. J. D. Pollard won C medal on 21. Twenty- 
one members engaged in the trophy event, which is not up to 
our average attendance, but the boys are evidently saving them- 
selves for our annual club tournament on next Wednesday, July 4. 
The scores: 
Ninth trophy shoot 26 targets: 








a Picnic d aididadesvenddocicoced 0111111011111111111111111—23 
Dr Yt PEs nvbccitiiadides se Vacendevede 1011111110110110111101001—18 
WE: WE TeeGRROR oie civ'c cc ccccsoceccccsccoveseed 0111110011101110111110110—18 
tS INL, UE bie Hc teveci eee ctovcceumved 0011001011011100000010001—10 
FF ph ecivecnpcncsdevesccecevented 0011000111010100110110111—14 
Stee ED is woe uid vindhe étckanescoogsegad 1 0001000000001001001-- 7 
1 D Pollard.........cccccccccseccccceeves 1110011111111011111101111—21 
Cy PP ITED, ocicvccascccerctesccoccsooose 1111111119011111111111111—24 
BE WW TARO cic cv cvccncvaccccccccccccesccce 0101101010111111010110001—15 
FS bicnspeyvonvssddevossecesccsesete 1001101100111101101111111—18 
De Tey PARGIEY cisin odiccosevcvccccccceccedeses 1011011101111101111111111—21 
4 MNT BORGh sts swangbigbetenenwned mosses 1110111110001101011010110—16 
“2 rd 7 eer rrrrrr re 0011001100011011101111110—15 
De W'S Bayete ciccccccccesvecccccccsce 0110101100111110000111010—14 
Bs che ransecddesucccescsceouccveceasén 1010111001110011011110001—15 
Be By OOo cccccesqegavecebvcvcscpacsahecs 101100111110111011111011.—19 
De C BE Grawehis hicicer ci cccisesccddcved 0110111100011111030101010—15 
Wy Oe cece ceccccccseccqageoccqusios 1001111100111000100110000—12 
A TRGIIGR occ deccccccwcccsccsceccseveses 1901010111111111111111101—24 
OD BR coc dvecscccccocccsoccvancavecgan 1101010111111111111111111—22 
WE Be Bane sedecopecsecccenentceseonehe 1011311011011111111101110—20 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123 45 6 Events: 1234656 
Targets: 151015101015 _ Targets: 15 10 15 10 10 15 
Dorman ....... 13 912 9 914 Northcott ......... 1 8 811 
A McGowan.... 12..12 5 4 WM 913 
QE peewee vee : | 12 8 6 ou 
Richards ...... 14 91410 9 811 
Midgley ....... BST 06 00-05 813 
SEMEN Seiacs bata Seige ce ue © Tae 
Barnard ....... CS a 4 
Hellman ....... cf. ee 6 11 
OUNG ..-+.0-- pt ee ee Bs. 
gt illite Mage FBO Fe We ai bwartake ch om: c0 o0'cs 18 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Eureka Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., June 30.—The scores made to-day follow: 
Monthly troplry shoot, 15 targets: 


F P Stannard.111011111110110—12_ Bowers ....... 111111010110101—11 
L Willard ....111110111111111—14 Cornwell ..... 111101110111001—11 
Dr Morton ...110110111111001—11 _R 

Sprague -111011011101101—11 

Goodrich .....111111111111011—14 -100101101111100— 
Sundermeier ..101100110111010— 9 -101111111111110—13 




















AW ams. .111111111011111—14 Irwin ......... 111110111000101—10 
Doeminie .....111111111110111I—14_ Borroff .. -111101011011011—12 
J L Jones.....010111000000110— 6 F E Adams...011011111111011—12 
RRs cours ecas 111101001111111—12 F P Stannard.111101011101101—11 
Ties’ 
Lem. Willard. .111111111111101—14 Adams ........ 111011011101110—11 
Goodrich ..... 111111101001110—11 
Event No. 2, medal shoot, 25 targets: 
Sd NDE cds ustacabssutescarestanesss 1101311111111110011111111—22 
Da cGy 5 Nev <epedassdiab coskerresers 1011111101111111111111111—24 
OE a abo Sei oudoveperers tes ccéee 011101111011110)910101010—16 
ee Th op sha ctaeerese rate eegeededhere 1010011111101101011011010—16 
SME hs hos os pata kind og vs 4gh see cers 1100111111010111111111111—21 
SN ge CF 8 oda ines ods xe ncdes sakes ices 1001111111101001101110000—15 
SNE Lindi asceeccccrecsceryresers 1111011110101001001110010—15 
A W Adams ~ -1191101119111111111111111—24 
Dominie .. « -1101110111010111111110111—20 
{ L Jones - -0111101011011110110001000—14 
MOS: ccs 11.11101111111111111111111— 
Kowers ... -110111110111111111111011—22 
Cornwell . 011101111111000010111010—16 
R B Clark . -0101111100010001001010101—12 
Dr Turck .. - -1111010110110010110111111—18 
Be NUE TN ncacsccccceccoreseaccusee eee 1000110100010100000010000— 7 
WENO oc okccy incites des cwdescvctievegtes 1011111111110101011111011—20 
WEE ONIN Fe dcc nceorrccescnchbedeae 1411111111111111111111111—25 
SU as BATHE STD dec con detcenechcete strate 1111110011011011110111101—19 
NOE itis Ces sas ee daccdestccevceudan 0110100101101110110111001—15 - 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: i. 7.3.4 Events: 1234 
Targets: 15.25 25.25 | Targets: 15 25 25 25 
F P Stannard........ 13....21 18. Bowers : «e 
3G WEG cd ceszarsee 13... 23 28. Cornwell. .. Agee 
Dr Morton .......... 3B..... 2... BR Cee... tne 
W Sprague .......... 7..1518 Dr Turck ae 
L Goodrich ......... TA wes 0n+4 SL cddkeces chassis de . 
eee 10.....0:00.. F. EB Adams ze 
Sundermeier ..,,....10.. 11 .. Bowers 20... .. 
A W Adams......... 1S .. DB. De. WHAM 2. cccsevee se uw... 
AT Ree ee ee oe eee ae sts 
TEAC PAD Se ce vks viens ee: PRR er ree 23 23 
MNO Tanes cai Piacceet'en oD ee rer eae TF ss 





The Shooters at Paris. 


Tae following are excerpts taken from the Paris edtion of the 
New York Herald: 

If the number of entering competitors may be taken as affording 
a .criterion, unqualified success awaits the international pigeon 
shooting contests arranged: in connection with the Exhibition, 
which are to be shot off-on Tuesday, 19th, Monday, the 25th, Tues- 
gon, the 26th, and Wednesday, 27th, of June at the Cercle du Bois 

ie Boulogne. 

One hundred and thirty names have already been inscribed for 
participation in the two events comprised in these contests—the 
Grand Prix du Centenaire and the Grand Prix de 1’Exposition 
Universelle de 5 . 

Nor is ea inferior to quantity. Most of the famous shots 
of the world will be seen before the graceful pavilion of the Cercle 
du Bois de Boulogne during the coming ten days. Among the 
competitors may_be cited: 

Comte Clary, Baron N. Gourgaud, Comte G. De Montesquiou, 
the two Verestchagines, Comte H. De La Rochefoucauld, Prince 
Lucien Murat, Comte L. De Montesquiou, Prince De Chimay, 
Marquis De Houdetot, Baron De Steinheil, Prince Poniatowski, 
Baron A. De Tavernost, Vicomte De Paris, Comte De Clermont, 
Vicomte D’Hauterive, Comte Du Taillis, Comte_De_Poncins, 
Baron De Montpellier, Baron De Larnage, Baron De Heeckeren, 
Comte De Robiano, Vicomte M. De Clarmont, Comte Charles De 
Caraman, Comte D’Aubigny D’Assy, Comte R. De Quelen. 

Other shots—Comte L. D’Espinay Saint-Luc, Comte De Mont- 

on, Baron De Dorolodot, Baron André De Schonen, Comte 
fUrsel, Paron De Balorre, Comte Dankelmann, Comte De La 
Chapelle, Vicomte Jacques De Perthuis, Comte L. De L’Aigle, 
Comte Le Gonidec De Fraissan Prince De Croy-Solre, M. 
Maurice Faure, Buequet, De Barbarin, Wioland, Wadsworth, 

ers, C.. Robinson, Scribot De Bons, De Amezaga, H. Lipp- 
man, A. Dé Gilles, Marcel Avril, Roger Niviére, Moncorgé, 
Keyser, —— nao Aon on h anh tee te G. 

ino, eine, ioncourt, J. Demonts, De 
une, — et hep Fortamps, x Fenast, oe 

Bertre, Merril aurice Godill E scamps, H. Dequen, 
R. De Lingen, Mouton, A. De La eliére, Achille Darnis, 
Soucarét, Jacques pis G. De Navenne, L. Puccinelli-Sannini, 


Verdavainne, H. T. s, Léon Avril, Oreste Galletti, Bras- 
seur, S. Marlin, E. Gampert, Gayant, H. Wotherspoon, Yo, Paul 
Gervais, Gaston Faure, Maurice » L. Blanc, A. Poizat, Pascal 
Darnis, De Clerm bert Gourgaud, Labbé, Doinsi ye 
Meslay, F. Blondel, Edmond Béjot, C. hune, 
Paul E. De Montjou, De Saint-André, L. 
Drevon, H. d ) Koller, Journu, Van Hoo- 
oS L. Surmont, De ee oar in, Beharelle, 


& 


veal Ruddock, F. Moris |, Dedemoll aad Carroll. roe 
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irenes foc Indies, snd concen Gey ie’ tr ode 
ich the shooting will extend, at 50: francs 


over whi 
and 25 for ladies. 

There is good reason for the wide interest that is taken 
in these events by well-known shots. The prizes in first 
amount to 10,000 francs, divided into first, second, third and fourth 
of 5,000, 2,500, 1,500 and 1,000 francs respectively, while the Grand 
Prix amounts to 20,000 francs for the winner, added to a sweep- 
stakes of 10 louis. The second, third and fourth in the contest 
for the Grand Prix will take 50, 30 and 20 per cent. of the sw 
stakes respectively. In addition there are silver and bronze medals. 


the four days 
Ser guationen 





Never in the annals of pigeon shooting has there been such a 
athering of international shots as was seen at the Cercle de Bois 
, Boulogne yesterday, the occasion being the Grand Prix du 
Centenaire, the first of the important contests in connection with 
the Exposition prizes. ¢ 

With but 1 louis entrance fee, and a distance of but 25 meters, 
moderate shots thought they had a chance, while the prizes, ag- 
gregating 10,000 francs, attracted even the “cracks.” This was 
what was intended by the committee, and it may be said without 
fear of contradiction that the initial meeting was a complete suc- 


cess. - 

First of all, the weather was glorious, and then the picturesque 
surroundings, the excellent management, the comfortable quarters 
for competitors and visitors alike, and above all the politeness 
shown by the employees, proved that “filthy lucre” was not a 
point in question. or the nonte the club opened its gates to 
strangers at a moderate entrance fee and extended to them every 
courtesy. To Baron Napoléon Gourgaud, as president, and to his 
cokengast, many thanks are due. . “ 

And the meeting was a record one. Namur, in Belgium, claims 
having had 149 shooters in a single afternoon, while the Monte 
Carlo maximum is exactly ten less. But yesterday, out of 198 
entrants, 166 faced the traps! i 

Naturally, with such a plethora of marksmen, good, indifferent 
and bad, the opening rounds were of little interest, except to 
backers of the gun or the bird—and the betting, by the way, was 
at times brisk. The pigene baleen “bizets”—were excellent, but 
they had no breeze to help them, and the fewer sitters were, as a 
rule, those which had become half stifled in the traps, that “mys- 
terious marble” having failed for a time to drop into their slot 
and let them loose. é 

In the initial essay there were fifty-seven misses, among them 
being the Prince De Croy, Prince A. De Lucinge, Messrs. René 
De Knyff, Paul Lunden, A. Poizat, Robert Gourgaud, and that 
well-known English shot H. Roberts, who was treated to .a 
“beast of a bird”—a little, dark “snipy”. specimen, who was no 
sooner off than he swept the ground and was over the rails, not, 
however, without losing most of his tail feathers.. It took just two 
hours one minute to complete this first “run” through the card. 

Competitors continued falling out one by one until, at the begin- 
ning of the 7th round, twenty-six were left in, and it looked at a 
given moment as if there would be a chance of compicting the 
contest before nightfall. The light, however, began to fail, for it 
was long past 6 o'clock, and it was at this moment that the shoot- 
~< became interesting. 

he first victim was Mr. C. Robinson, of California, whose hard 
hit bird from No, 5 just fell out of Rousdaey. M. R. De Mon- 
corgé, M. Lostatot and the British shot, Mr. Slow, the last-named 
missing a sharp rising pigeon, also had zeros posted against their 
names. 

Twenty was the total of “probable chances” when the 8th round 
was called. A high flyer from No. 6, however, extinguished Mr. 
Wadsworth Rogers’ (American) chance; M. Van Hoobrouck was 
beaten by a sitter, which rose like a rocket when the ball was 
thrown; and M. F. Mallet missed a good pigeon from the center 


trap. 

The ninth round was the last, and the follewing. wili resume 
shooting at midday aes to-day: Messrs, Bucquet, A. De 
Tavernost, Guyant, Paul Gervais, Poinsignon, seuens, A. Ginot 
and Pascal Darnis—all French; Messrs. Edgar Murphy and Fin- 
litter, Americans; Mr. D. Mackintosh, Australian; Comte P. De 
Liedekerke, Belgian; Marquis De Villaviciosa, Spanish; and Signor 
Oreste Galetti, Italian. 

Fourteen in all, and all excellent shots. The betting is in favor 
of the Anglo-Saxons, for Messrs. Mackintosh, Murphy and Fin- 
litter grassed all their birds in splendid style. 





“Bravo, Mackintosh!” was the cry, as the crack Australian shot 
grassed his 22d pigeon at the Cercle du Bois de Boulogne yester- 
day afternoon, thus winning the Grand Prix du Centenaire, the 
first of the international contests in connection with the Exposi- 
tion prizes. 

Fourteen with 9 straight kills to their credit had been left in 
over night. 

When shooting commenced a nice breeze was blowing in toward 
the stands, and the sun was hidden behind a bank of clouds; 
in fact, these climatic surroundings remained the same throughout 
the contest. Thus the light was perfect and the birds had some- 
thing in the favor—and they wanted it! 

The attendance when shooting began was small, some thirty 
members only being present—a pleasant change from the over- 
crowded state of the stands on the previous afternoon. 

Bucquet was the first to face the traps, and he, as well as 
Baron A. De Tavernost and Signor Oreste Galetti, killed. 5 
Guyant was, however, less fortunate, as his hard hit bird rose from 
the dog and succeeded in getting out of bounds. At the next shot 
but one M. Pascal Darnis missed a high flyer and Comte P. De 
Liedekerke soon afterward came to grief over an extremely fast 
bird from the left-hand corner, the “‘biset” getting clear away. 

In round 2, or properly speaking, round of the contest, this 
same left-hand corner oe proved fatal to M. Bucquet’s chance, 
and a fast bird from No. », just the other extreme, placed M. Paul 
Gervais “hors de combat.” 

In the 12th round all killed, but at the commencement of the 
13th Signor Oreste Galetti, on whom the Italian hopes were pinned, 
shot under a fair pigeon from No, 5, and in this round the Ameri- 
can contingent also Gpaiencst some disappointment, as Mr. 
Leonard Finlitter, of Philadelphia, who had been shooting very 
consistently, had hard luck, his bird carrying a load of shot just 
over the boundary. 

M. Poinsignon failed in round 14, but the others scored, but 
round 15 saw two veteran French shots retire—Baron De Tavernost 
being beaten by a rattling fast riser from No. 1, while that good 
sportsman, M. Henri Journu, of Monte Carlo fame, unfortunately 
accepted a sitter at the same trap, who, when the ball was thrown, 
went up like a rocket. M. Ginot also had to cry “content,” clean 
missing a fairish bird from No. 4. 

_ Three only were now left in, each having grassed 15 consecu- 
tive birds—the Marquis De Villaviciosa, representing Spain; Mr. 
D. Mackintosh, the Australian, and Mr. Edgar Murphy, of New 
York. These all accounted for their 16th, 17th and 18th “bisets.” 
In this latter round the American gave his supporters a fright, as 
his hard hit bird fell dying on the rails and remained wivering 
there. Struggling, however, it feebly raised a wing, which the 
breeze caught, and amid a tremendous shout fhe bird fell inside. 
At his next essay Mr. Murphy was again fortunate, his “biset” 
striking the fence and dropping on the right side. He, with the 
others, killed his 20th pigeon, but it was evident that he was either 
nervous or beginning to tire, and this was proved by the fact that 
at his next essay he missed a nice bird from the center trap. + 

It was now a match between the Marquis De Villaviciosa and 
Mr, D. Mackintosh. Odds of 9 to 1 were laid on the latter’s in- 
dividual shots, while about half that price was obtainable when the 
former shot. There was little suspense, as the Marquis was im- 
mediately beaten by a beautiful bird from the fatal No. 1, and Mr. 
Mackintosh had but to kill to win. This he did with his first barrel 
goon style. : . 

e victo was extremely popular, and cham 
freely. The Marquis De Villaviciosa and Mr, Sfurpey: 00 barat 
og ake, were a 1 aernly commrepeunes. 

e prizes were 5, rancs to the winner, 2,500 francs 
second, 1,500 francs to the third, and 1,000 francs to the acting 
This last-named award was divided between Baron De Tavernost, 
Messrs. Henri Journu and A. Ginot, these having tied with 14 kills 
apiece. 

After a short interval a handicap sweepstakes of 5 louis each 
with an objet of art, given by the committee, was corumenced. 
This attracted thirty-four entries, including Tod Sloan, the Ameri- 
can jockey, who, by the way. missed his first bird. It resulted as 
follows: First, Baron De Heeckeren, 23 meters, 18 out of 18: 
second, Baron De Tavernost, 26%4:meters, 17 out of 18, , 


A States that “the finals i i shoot 
ing: Compecle at the Carclo de Bele de Desire ian 
Grand Prix, which began i 
June 27, the competition having narrowed 


down to ¢ -six. The 
results were as follows: Leon De Lunden, 21 out first: 
Maurice Faure, 20 out of 21, second; D. Mcintosh and eesti! 
son, each out of 19, tied for third. M. De Lunden is a well- 
known Belgian shot. In the first round A. G. Spalding was 
those who missed. Tod Sloane and Messrs. Wolves ool 
Rogers dropped out in the next two rounds, when only four com- 
petitors were left. Mr. Robinson, a Californian, dividing 
the whole stake of 30,400 francs, to which the agreed, The 
match has been concluded, 
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West. Virginia State Tournament. 


Caarieston, W. Va., June 23.—Herewith I inclosexyou score 
sheets of the West vuegin State tournament, which began here 
June 19 and continued until the 2ist inclusive. It was held at 
the Beechwood Rod and Gun Club grounds, which is a delight- 
ful grove situated about one and a half miles north of the center 
of Charleston. We were favored with periect weather during the 
entire tournament. The number of entries averaged about thirty- 
one. We had twenty-seven, who shot through the entire tourna- 
tient. While this is rather'a small number of shooters the tour- 
nament was eminently. successful in every respect, and all of the 


shooters joined in saying it was one of the they have ever 
attended. The club tendered the visiting shooters a banquet at 
the Beechwood cinb house on Tuesday evening, after which an 


address was made by ex-Gov. MacCorkle, of West Virginia, re- 
sponded to by R. S. Waddell on behalf of the shooters. The 
best record that was made during the tournament was that of 
Squad 3, composed of Rike, Courtney, Heikes, Fanning and 
Robin Hood. in the fourth event of the second day’s programme 


this squad shot at 15 targets, each man breaking the entire 15. 


The best straight score made by any individual was -122, made 
by J. S. Fanning during the second day. On the evening of June 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association held their 
annual meeting at the Hotel Ruffner, and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: President, F. C. Perci- 
val; Vice-Presidents, D. M, Wallace, John B. Garden, Z: oO. 
McNeeley, J. A. Hopkins, H. E. Greider, F. E. Mallory, Dr. H. 
Clay Shaw, J. F. Mallory; Secretary-Treasurer, Ed. O. Bower. 
wits State tournament for 1901 will be given at St. Marys, 
a. 


The championship event, bein 
Virginia, was won by Harvey 
who scored 46 out of 50. 


First Day, June 39. 


The highest average for the day wee made by J. S. Fanning, 
180 out of 185. Heikes and Robin Hood were 179 each, with L. B. 
Fieming third with a score of 172. The shooters, with but four 
exceptions, shot through the programme. 


for the championship of West 
. Allen, of Sistersville, W. Va., 









Events: 123456567 8 910 
Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 20 20 15 20 20 Broke. 
F E Mallory - 1418 18 181717161217 16 = =:158 
S T Mallory - 12 16 19 9 16 17 18 12 16 18 142 
BREE sno v0 onde - 1419 16 1012 18161517 20 = 157 
j_ F Mallory. - 14202013 18 15 16131816 §869168 
i C Allen - 15 16 18 12 19 18 19 1218 20s 167 
R L Trimble - 14 19 20 15 181717141817 839169 
L J. Squier.. - 14201913 15 18 19141515 162 
Arthur Gamble - 13 16 181419 1814121917 160 
WEEE, vs cnnsvee - 81619 9181216101815 136 
re 13 17 19 10 17 18 18 16 38 16 156 
St CEE viha dbwetuns coseuve ss cdse 13 18 16 14 19 16 17 15 20 19 167 
DEED nsbecve senseess ess 13171713 161715121716 168 
OE acisccnpseneedocen 15 20 20 15 19 2020141917 179 
45 NN ls win icin sie Swe 15 20 19 14 2019 19 15 2019 180 
SE vos sepvoveesdecsbab 15 19 19 15 18 2020151919 179 
7 Ee ccatepeccirccvenscbs 14 18 16 11 15 17 16 12 16 14 149 
i M Speary........s-seeeeeeeee 12 16 1411131718 81511 135 
De TEES Kin gin 0s6pepceensesenp 14 16 17 13 16 18 14 14 13 15 150 
TS$ 9111519131213815 147 
HL 8 121618 20 916 19 157 
Dr } 141518 20131617 166 
i; P. BOt RAED. wecv'ss'ss obo cepe 10 161413181315111617 148 
D Goshorn............. 12 14 18 11 15 13 15 10 15 18 141 
TSE .ovbedocccncssees 141514 9101611 91317 128 
14 DORRG.. givin ied wittes .-. 121514 9131515131618 140 
As WOE... ,c0verenere -» 1119 16138171615 151518 166 
S S Goodlowe........... oo MDE) oS oo Ub Ge OD ds vs 36 
wy 4 BARTER es d's epoesvgosse -- 81416101811131015 14 124 
1 Spangler ......... - 1015 14 8141614141617 138 
LB Fiening give cbt -- 15 18 2012 172019141918 172 
Re BEES openensesepedes oon se be 06s SIME BO ae ee 10 
Thalaker .........+.00 6 6 
Ee eh A napiboqdccnintchess vise be 20 -wa Se be S> 17 91514 66 





Second Day, June 20. 


Of the local shooters, J. A. De, Gruyter broke 159 out of 185, 
while of the visitors, Fanr.ing, Robin Hood and Rolla Heikes were 
in the order named in the total of the day’s averages. The scores: 








Events: 1234667 8 910 
Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 20 20 15 20 20 Broke. 
FE Vfaliory Pash babi ephsobail 1818 151714141517 150 
ST Mallory ............0. ; 12 18 171715141419 160 
ae eed cp Uerbred : 1814 151514 81818 140 
} F Mallory................ 3 19 12 182017141519 167 
yer = 5ne gancaegnngnant ie 18 12 15 2017141819 164 
BR A, UMD ovsicccecesce 3 17 111917171419 20 164 
Arthur Gambel! 12 19 18 15 19 19 15151519 166 
Bia} MBQUIER SS. Nai Uie se cesecciere 13 1716 141919171519 20 169 
Geet. scsi uae biicwab ail 14 14 15 14 161618111515 148 
A W Du Bray.......... dio 12 17 161419 1816141518 159 
"pie ttn aga p Rani et 14 14 16°15 201818141520 164 
A G Courtney ...c..e.ceeseeeee 12 20 17 16171718121218 158 
R OoBieMed. oc .ccsisess.ccise, 156 20 1915 191720151719 176 
BS emma ssn ova ie secssecced 13 20 19 15 20 2020151919 180 
obin Hood 13 19 20 15 19 20°20151719 177 
DAOMNONG Sonclad.cyscssecncbe 12 1414 18 161711131418 142 
J M Speary . 10 18 15 11181615 81416 136 
G L Alford 919 13 1115 1614131816 189 
T S B’bbee 12 18 15 15 141817151718 160 
H L Smith 12 18 18 1418 2015151915 164 
C L Slayton..... 1012182019 ..1718 138 
{ H Mackie 16 9191715181715 150 
B Fleming............. Sacvals 19 15 19 2019141717 174 
Rp crete 2013171716121517 158 
H G Wheeler 20 15 201719181816 168 
Pr SRMRMNN SEi5. 6% vsdvaovees obese 1912 111814121418 ‘145 
PACE SAEMPOET. 0000. cegeseees 13 19 19 14 151717131616 159 
Di GAOGhOTRs si.ckoi..csscccuee 13 9171214101618 140 
DMB HEMDIES. £64i6 fuses s cave cccec’ 1311171615 81117 182 
SMR SOMME Wicks ckeccsecddeseecuy 1712 141513131419 146 
BONNE Krk. ce eebh eset 13 9121211101513 19 
ee er: sha ae 6a as os 2s ee 67 
DN MNGMI Sos cckiscosveasunsks ‘eet a0 on 40° 17141415 60 





Third Day, June 23. 


Mr. H. C. Allen, of Sistersville, made the excellent score of 46 
out of 50 and won thereby the State Bemapionship. The best 
scores »fter Allen’s were: H. D. Goshorn 45, S. T. Mallory 45, 
Smith 45, J. A. De Gruyter 43, J. F. Mallory 48, Ed O. Bowers 41, 
J._A. Jones 40, W. T. Levi 40, J. A. Holley 38, Dr. J..N. Mahan 35, 

In the merchandise events, of which there were five, the highest 
totai score was made by Allen also, his total being out of 85. 
The next best was made by J. F. Mallory, who was. one under the 


higivest. 

Most of the visiting shooters left yesterday morning, but the 
State shooters remained until after the conclusion of yesterday’s 
events, which were finished at noon. The scores: 


Events: 1.3 3 5 
Targets: 15 2 20 15. Broke. 
F E Mallory 13 19 19 1 80 







S T Mallory 
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— 22 
1111111111101191111111011—23—46 
S T Mallory... .....5.460+000+e+ o000s20UM111109111111111110111—23 
1191101011111111111111101—22—45 
Dade .,.... endinae ae caphe Seeeps vchunet Be eee et 
ZT POR. ibeieiseies..te ghtanke 11111 1101311111:1011-—22 
f 1110111111101111011111111—22—44 
We CMB is sites bookecedcthewsty 11.2011.11199911110013 11111 —22 
OL T1994 111. —2.-46 
BIOS f wyetsebse pect do chsctistosechaoute 010001110101100011001ui4..-13 
110101009. 011111100i--17--30 
DUNG. Andhdvedees ches dvysevescbeuntan 0111110111119110000111111—19 
4 1111011111111211111111101—23—42 
NON G0 ioe ee At se Ree -0000011000110110100110100—10 
0100100001000001011101100-—- 9-19 
b ED ctawilse Gdns ctbebaecss soe np aubaen 1100111110110000010011100—13 
1111111011110110011110111—20- 33 
IE Tiina dasad bev ccsccctsovcdl 0111101121111011191111110—21 
. 1101011011110111191111111 —21—42 
BUD ebb Mew sis vimndbacececedwiseed 1101011000100011111111111—17 
; 0101101110011111110111000—16—33 
BOG WANKEL dks c6ivend ccc cendesiell 1001011011011111101101100—16 
1111111111100010111111111—21—37 
SIND EEL issn Abi b aweevscayeune 1111111111011111111101110—22 
Smith 112.1119111111110111111011—23—45 
Smi 


Copan oensecbinievelcsscccccesoeces 1110110111111111111111111—23 
111111110011101191111111)—-22—45 

RT AVS Evin CLibB ah ae ees ceesst secre 1111110101100100111011010—16 

0111111111111111000010111—19—35 


Trap Around Reading. 


_Reaptne, Pa., June 20.—The fifth annual tournament of the Shuler 
Gun Club of Pottstown, Pa., was held at Saratoga Park, the Shuler 
Club grounds, to-day, with a large crowd of shooters in attendance. 
Sportsmen were present from Reading, Glendale, Pine Iron Works, 
Pheenixville, Royersford, Philadelphia, Boyertown, Temple, Zioris- 
ville and Pleasant Run. The principal event was the team shoot 
for teams of five men each at targets for a silver trophy. Seven 
teams entered and the shoot resulted in Phoenix and Shuler clubs 
tieing on 95 broke. In the shoot-off Phcenix won by 6 targets, the 
score being 42 to 37. The scores follow: 

Event No. 1, team shoot, teams of five men each at 25 targets 
for‘ handsome trophy: 

rer Gun Club’s Team.—Schealer 17, Schaeffer 17, Wein 
14,°Major 14, Benner 20: total 82. 

Mt. Penn Gun Club, penne —_Rhoods 12, Schaaber 21, Wertz 
24, Yeager 20, Dietrick 15; total 92. 

Shuler, of Pottstown.—Trumbauer 19, Gilson 20, Slonaker 16, 

Showalter 22, Urner 18; total 95. 

South End, - of amnnag nemmart 19, Matz 20, Jones 17, Eschel- 
man 16, Yost 19; total 91. 
Pheenix, of Pheenixville.—Miller 19, Hallman 13, Buck 23, John- 

son 20, Hogy 20; total 95. 

West Chester Gun Club Team.—Gill 16, Ford 13, Brinton 15, 

Henry 13, Howard 19; total 76. 

Spinnerstown Gun Club.—A. Miller 13, Henderick 13, Graeff 18, 

Brey 19, Levengood 14; total 77. 

Shoot-off tie: Phoenix 42, Shuler 37. 
Sweepstake scores follow: 





Events: i 2:3 
Targets : 
SEED : s o00dden ocectnnsilssahnoeebe 
Hallman ...... 
ST Ane poh sessbups bpecteseset 
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Reading, Pa., June 27.—The first of the series of ten target 
shoots for the Peters Cartridge Co.’s handsome loving cup for the 
individual championship of Berks county will be held about Aug. 
Tl at the Three-Mile House shooting grounds under the auspices 
of the Berks County Trapshooters’ League. T. H. Keller, ee 
manager of the Peters Coctridge Co., has presented a beautiful 
trophy to-the league, and the business men of Reames are also 
giving a helping hand, adding merchandise prizes to the county 
champtonship and added money to the open sweeps. The shoots 
will all be. under the general management of Arthur A. Fink, of 
this city, who will be assisted by a competent force of clerks. 
Targets. will be thrown at 1 cent each. Two sets of traps of three 
each will be used. This shoot is open to all, and a large attend- 
ance is desired, so as to encourage the league’s workers, and also 
to give the sport a boom in this locality. Any information will 
be cheerfully answered by addressing Arthur A. Fink, 426 Frank- 
lin street. Duster. 


2 CORMAN AA HOS H-TH OO 


: Bokeh Soekee: 
~ 


“* 


iNew Haven Gun Club. 


New Haven, Conn., June 29.—The spirit of trapshooting is very 
much alive in New Ha’ n. een members of the New 
Haven Gun Club torn in the broiling sun yesterday and 
shot at 50 clay birds each man, in order to decide which half of 
those t would pay for the shore dinners for the party. 
fobs Fr, Bassett the team of his selection succeeded in 

ting Capt. and his team, the tune of which, when ‘set 





Worcozt, N.. ¥., June 2%—The follo scores were 
ch By fas meters of ur cab. The iy "wan exTomaly 
e ae phepaae tt t 11997199101 " - 
Burke 20000. 2.SROOUnOntO 


Wit i 





‘Boston Gun Club. ; 


Ax warm aftetnoon was furnished the Boston Gun Club 
for their third last practice shoot at Wellington, and to suit the 
thermometer the events were contested in slow, easy-going fashion. 


_ During the most interesting part of the programme—i, e¢., the 
individual and team matches—a gale of wind preceding a thunder 
storm just about ruined the scores. few of the more expert 
shoovers cetaimed their equanimity of mind and entered totals 
plenty good enough for calm couditions; others fared differently. 
Leroy shot a remarkably even, fast gait, all from 2lyds. rise 
except final straight. Mr. Woodruff was trying his new gun and 
mi well for a beginning. But for the extra heavy pulls he 
"Sipsks weaiaies bras cxpressed for Mr. Sheffield, who lies ill 
vek sym was ¢ r. Sheffield, who lies ill at 
lis home in Wakefield. test accounts from his bedside are en- 
couraging, and his hosts of friends are united in wishin 


4 : NN him a 
s y, thorough recovery. r 
B G. C. e 


field is one of the older 
members—not old in years, but in faithful attendance at 
i causes remark, besides a 


this very old club—so that his 
very noticeable void. . 


Following are the scores complete: 
Events: 





12346678 $10lL 

argets: ee%8 10 15 10 re | 10 10 

3 9 5 911 6 6 97 

21 8 8 7101013 810 610.. 

9106551399677 

9656..69756567 8 

6467466655 8.. 

8876711 645 6.. 

een te BB. O.8:18' Beg .. 

sos 4441142... 

Pid Dde SAV dbibs ebbeseUibodenes §60Sb" coco: 30186 8O..'1 4 

All events unknown angles from magautrap. Two last events 

l6yds. rise. 

Merchandise match, 26 targets, unknown, distance handicap: 

RIT Tes decvccckcccvcsé ecveccovcenescoece 1101111110111111111110111—22 

DS TR. cus isis sicdidcduveccsnce we + -1211110111110111111111100—21 








«+ -1111111100101011011101010—17 
- -1111110101110010101001111—17 
- « -0101101001101111111100011—16 
- -0100010011111101011110100—14 


- 0110101010000101111 li—12 
POG, BWiicscdvcpctdccvecevcedees sereeveees OLO1000011 00— 5 
Team match, 40 targets—5 pairs and 10 singles each shooter; dis- 
tance handicap. 
BEER’ casks sabbacdeubedasate 1111111111—10 10 10 00 11 11—6—16 
SE: cxplidmektekhh es panne ---1110111111— 9 10 11 00 11 10—-6—15—31 
PE  schipebdahsosencceeee 10911000110— 6 00 11 00 00 00—2—7 
SEGUE. SaaS dec vvvaccsscscndd 0310190LI— 4_—s« 10 10 10 00 11—5— 9—16 





Fort Smith Gun Club. 


_ Fort Smitu, Ark., June 24.—The race for the medal at the shoot- 
ing grounds last Saturday between Durden and Baptiste, after the 
contest had narrowed down to these two young giants of the scat- 
ter gun, was worth going miles to see. In the first 25 they scored 
20 each out of and then shot the tie off at 25 more, scoring 23 
each, and then decided the possession of the trophy on a miss- 
nets Baptiste finally winning on the 3d bird of this style of 
shooting. 

The attendance was good and the shooting fast and furious for a 
space of two hours, several sweeps being run off after the medal 
race. e 

Everything is progressing favorably for the tenth annual Arkan- 
sas State smen’s Association tournament, to be held here 
July 10, 11, 12 and 18. Sufficient money has been raised to insure 
the success of the shoot, and the programmes, which have just 
been issued, are very attractive—so much so, indeed, that they 
have. been complimented by several foreign advertisers who had 
ads. in the same. 

Much interest is being manifested in the coming shoot, and the 
indications are that the attendance will be a record breaker. The 
grounds are easy of access and very pleasantly situated, the shoot- 
ers being sheltered from the sun’s rays the greater part of the 
7, by large shade trees. 

Mrs. Charles Boyd and Mrs. Alf. Williams graced the occasion 
with their presence and applauded vigorously the efforts of their 
respective husbands. . 

ollowing are the scores in the medal tace, a number of sweeps 
being run off immediately following that event: 


Baptiste .......eseee06 «+o 1009121111011011111111010—20 
Durden ... -0111111101111110010111111—20 
Mulraney ©1111101111111110011110001—19 
*Kimmons ©91209111111101101931110M1 —21 








h -1110101111111110101 100%00—16 

C Boyd -11110110011001 11100011 101—16 
Dr Ellis -0110000010001011110101011—12 
ebi -001100110101001 1 110000001 —11 
Green .....0006 osevccs cove -1100010100100010001001 101 —10 
Morse ....ccccccccceccsepeccs se eeeeeeeee + -0010010101100100000100101— 9 


*Kimmons really made the high score, but as he did not declare 
that he was shooting for the medal when he began his string the 
boys counted him out. Leaca. 


Trap at Swanton. 


Swanton, Vt.—A small but enthusiastic gathering of shooters 
assembled at the Rohin Hood Powder Co.’s Shooting I'ark, Swan- 
ton, Vt., Saturday afternoon, June 16, with a fair attendance of the 
fair sex. Event No. 5 was an attempt made to rival the scores 
made hy Robin Hood and N. P. L., who shot at 25 targets, with 
the trap set to throw the asphalts Bbyds. In fact, the right quar- 
poring Birds, assisted by the wind, flew nearly 100yds. Each broke 
21 of his 25. 

Kelow are regular scores, unknown angles: 









Events: 1234565 Events: 123465 

Targets: 1010201515 Targets: 10 10 20 15 15 
Rousseau ......... 4. HH 11 6 Austin .. + 715 95 
Bohannon ........ 6 4151112 White .. od WWE 03 os 
Robin Hood - 1010 18.. .. Dr Allen AS, Fe 
Richardson ....... 8 734112 9 Domalson ......... 10 .. .. .. « 
Dickson ......... + ol ®. 





In the button shoot Rousseau won the gold, Richardson the sil- 
ver and Bohannon the bronze button. 


Bellows Falls Gun Club. 


Bettows Faris, Vt.—The Bellows Falls Gun Club held a shoot 
on the club grounds Thursday afternoon, June 28. Below is the 
score: 





Events: 123 465 Events: 123465 
Targets: 2% 2 *2525 Targets: 25 25 * 25 25 
Gibson .. 15 2218 22... Russell ... oo TED is 00 
Norw 21 2017 21... Capron - 1512132.. 
Fassett . 9181615... Morrison . -» 16 18 12 21 23 
Knight .... 20 Blakley ........... 6 Bas. 
*Ten pairs. 


Events Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were at known angles. Events Nos. 
3 and 4 were at unknown snmee. 4 : 

The next shoot will be held July 4, at which time there will be 
several teams represented, and the club team making the best 
club score will receive a prize of $25. H. Gisson, Sec’y. 


Hot Springs Gun Club, 
Hot Sprriw Ark., July 28—In the medal event of the Hot 
i Gun “Chub's club 


Springs shoow, at 50 targets, there were three 
ties on 47, and in the shoot-off O’Bryan won: 


De Long, 0. «« +. «2020009 200909991001929011120199111991191111111110—47 
Co! figs, Be. . -OVD10100.91991109.11101.111111 1010111111 1011111711111 47 
111110110000101010011111111 


. Williams, 0..11013111 
Be be 1111007 101112199111131 12 13 110011101011110011110—47 
Seertelttien 


Pe ughan, i8..... 00110000111101001100101111100110010—44 
Vita wore thven' tas SAREE. Ce. enneeae: 0 Reyen eee. 









‘achedule to upper New J coast resorts via Penn- 
will be placed in effect Sararday, [unc 3. 
ee penter, "Pena tow 
3 “to | nie service in effect New 
eee er en een tae oe 
trains seviving st New York, 9:30 and fo rat ” 


rue ost ; 





